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I 

There  is  something  particularly  pleasant  in  having 
put  into  one’s  hands  a  new  volume  of  poetry,  moist  from 
the  press*— fresh  and  uncut.  Who  knows  what  its  fu¬ 
ture  destiny  may  be  ?  It  has  not  yet  gone  abroad  to  the 
world,  and  we  open  it  in  silent  expectation,  as  if  about 
to  look  into '  the  secret  mechanism  of  a  mind  hitherto 
unexplored.  Every  one,  we  suppose,  remembers  the 
delightful  curiosity  and  surprise  with  which,  when  a 
child,  he  first  investigated  the  hidden  springs  and  wheels 
of  a  watch,  glittering  in  their  golden  intricacy,  and  for 
ever  revolving  with  a  ticking  sound,  like  the  voice  of  a 
living  thing.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  feeling,  is  the 
more  matured  emotion  of  the  lover  of  poetry,  when  he 
opens  the  leaves  of  a  book  upon  which,  for  aught  he  can 
tell,  may  be  written  words  rife  with  immortality.  The 
cliild,  it  is  true,  discovers  no  singing-bird  in  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  watch ;  and  rarely  indeed  are  the  critic’s 
hopes  gratified,  if  he  has  ventured  to  anticipate  some 
higher,  emanation  of  the  spirit  and  the  energy  divine. 
But,  nevertheless,  watches  will  tick,  and  poets  will 
scribble,  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and  to  judge  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rhymes  we  have  occasion  to  see  almost  every  day, 
there  seems  to  be  much  less  probability  of  the  former 
going  too  slow,  than  of  the  latter  going  too  quick. 

It  matters  not.  Let  poets  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
flourish  !  They  are  useful  members  of  society,  however 
Their  lucubrations  are  the  safety-valves  by 
which  many  a  distressed  mind  is  lightened  of  a  thou- 
sand  idle  phantasies.  If  they  did  not  write,  they  would 
go  distracted.  To  them,  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
afford  an  intellectual  stomach-pump.  Nor  do  we  speak 
Jt  profanely,  though  perhaps  we  express  it  quaintly. 
-There  is  a  substantial  relief,  and  not  unfrequently  a  po¬ 
sitive  happiness,  in  being  able  to  embody  one’s  thoughts 
in  words;  and  of  the  full  extent  of  this  happiness, 
p^ts  alone  are  aware.  There  are  poets,  no  doubt,  who 
exist  as  poets  only  to  themselves, — whose  deep  feelings 
aye  been  shut  up,  like  the  winds  in  the  cave  of  yEolus, 
in  the  receties  of  their  own  breast,  who  have  walked 

among  them,  but  not  of  them” — 
not  that  they  were  formed  differently  from  the 
eings  by  whom  they  were  surrounded, — knew  not  that 

®  sights  and  sounds  of  external  nature  exercised  a  far 
®eper  power  over  their  senses, — knew  not  that  they 
possessed  the  gift  of  song,  and  that  were  the  harp  whose 
in  th  ^^i^sh  beneath  the  touch  of  others,  but  placed 
oir  hands,  they  could,  without  an  effort,  make  it 
ourse  most  eloquent  music.  It  is  seldom,  however. 


!  that  talent  lies  thus  dormant.  There  seems,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  something  inherent  in  its  very  nature,  which 
incites  it  to  spring  into  a  wide  arena,  and  freely,  almost 
recklessly,  to  fling  its  trophies  to  the  crowd.  Knowledge 
is  power,  but  it  is  power  of  a  certain  sort ;  it  is  power 
which  is  respected  more  than  loved.  Genius  is  pow’er, 
and  power  of  a  higher  description ;  for  it  commands  the 
affections,  while  it  overawes  the  mind.  Knowledge  is 
something  different — something  apart,  as  it  were — from 
the  man  to  whom  it  belongs  ;  genius  is  not.  Wc  may 
esteem  knowledge,  but  hate  its  possessor  ;  with  genius 
this  distinction  never  holds  good.  Knowledge  is  to  be 
acquired ;  and,  by  industry  and  perseverance,  the  merest 
plodder  may  attain  it ;  genius  is  innate,  and  implies  a 
more  delicate  physical  and  mental  organization.  Genius 
and  poetry  are  synonymes  ;  and  the  one  can  hardly  exist 
without  the  other.  But  poetry  is  not  always  to  be  looked 
for  in  measured  lines,  or  even  in  written  words.  It  is 
like  beauty,  and  may  be  found  under  many  shapes.  It 
glows  upon  the  canvass, — it  breathes  over  the  marble, — 
it  lightens  up  the  eye  of  the  musician, — it  goes*  forth  i 
with  the  young  enthusiast  to  distant  lands, — it  gazes  | 
with  the  astronomer  upon  the  midnight  planets, — it  | 
moves  abroad  into  the  sunshine  with  her  who,  in  her  un-  I 
pretending  purity  and  loveliness,  adds  fresh  lustre  to  ! 
the  morning.  Poetry  is  the  only  visible  part  of  the  im-  | 
material  soul — the  ray  that  emanates  from  the  glorious 
essence  it  encircles. 

But  we  are  generalizing  too  much  ;  and,  with  cold¬ 
blooded  apathy,  are  keeping  all  this  time  three  poets 
anxiously  waiting  for  our  opinion  on  their  respective 
merits.  As  they  are  all  very  unlike  each  other,  except 
in  the  single  circumstance  that  each,  no  doubt,  believes 
j  himself  possessed  of  a  creditable  portion  of  the  divinns 
I  afflatus^  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words 
j  of  them,  separatirn  ct  seriatim. 

The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal  ”  is  a  poem  in  blank 
verse,  founded  upon  a  very  sublime  passage  in  Reve¬ 
lations,”  descriptive  of  the  final  dissolution  of  the  globe. 
The  theme  which  the  author  particularly  undertakes  to 
illustrat?,  is  the  Last  Judgment, — a  theme  unquestion¬ 
ably  replete  with  the  finest  materials  of  poetry,  but  which, 
though  frequently  attempted,  has  never  been  done  jus¬ 
tice  to,  because  finite  capacities  must  ever  strive  in  vain 
to  describe  the  doings  of  Him  who  is  infinite.  The 
author  of  the  present  poem  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  he  did  not  peruse  Pollok’s  Course  of  Time”  un¬ 
til  he  had  concluded  his  own  task.”  This  declaration  ‘ 
we  certainly  think  was  necessary  to  save  him  from  the 
charge  of  having  borrowed  part  of  his  plan  from  that 
poem.  Not  only, is  there  a  pretty  close  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  certain  passages  in  the  Opening  of  the  Sixth 
Seal,”  and  certain  others  in  the  ‘‘  Course  of  Time,”  but  | 
the  general  tone  and  style  of  the  former  are  far  from 
being  unlike  those  of  the  latter.  To  the  author  indivi¬ 
dually,  this  circumstance,  being  accidental,  cannot  be 
charged  as  a  fault ;  but  as  it  brings  his  production  into 
closer  comparison  with  a  more  comprehensive  and  power¬ 
ful  work,  it  certainly  is  a  misfortune. 
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As  y/e  have  already  hinted,  we  are  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion  much  whether  the  mysteries  of  a  future  judgment 
is  a  subject  within  the  grasp  even  of  a  mind  of  the 
very  highest  order, — a  Milton’s  or  a  Dante’s.  Neither 
do  we  think  that  different  trains  of  thought,  necessarily 
arising  from  a  choice  of  different  subjects,  constitute 
different  degrees  of  excellence  in  poetry.  There  is  no- 
thing  which  proves,  a  priori^  one  person  to  be  more  of 
a  poet  than  another,  merely  because  he  chooses  to  write 
about  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  any  of  the  great  con- 
vulsions  and  revolutions  of  nature,  instead  of  the  more 
familiar  and  better-understood  objects  and  designs  of 
creation.  It  is  true,  that  more  lofty  language  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  used  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  but 
lofty  language  is  not  the  proper  test  of  genius,  although 
it  is  perhaps  too  often  confounded  with  originality  of 
thought.  A  thousand  powerful  emotions  must  imme¬ 
diately  arise,  even  in  the  most  uninspired  bosom,  as 
soon  as  the  idea  of  a  perishing  world  suggests  itself;  but 
as  soon  as  these  emotions  are  put  into  words,  they  are 
found  to  be  almost  universal,  and  consequently  are  en¬ 
titled  to  be  considered  common -place.  In  like  manner, 
the  sight  of  a  dying  flower  suggests  a  train  of  reflections 
which  nobody  would  get  any  credit  by  claiming  as  his 
!  own,  for  they  are  the  property  of  all ;  and  the  only  dis¬ 
tinction  between  this  case  and  the  former  is,  that  dying 
flowers  being  more  frequently  met  with  than  dying 
worlds,  the  associations  necessarily  connected  with  the 
one  have  been  more  frequently  put  on  paper  than  those 
as  necessarily  connected  with  the  other.  But  he  alone 
is  the  true  poet  to  whom  associations  occur,  whether 
about  a  flower  or  a  world,  which  do  not  occur  to  ordi¬ 
nary  minds.  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  is  a  su¬ 
blime  subject ;  but  magniloquent  truisms  regarding  it 
no  more  constitute  poetry  than  the  couplets  concerning 
hearts  and  darts  tacked  to  a  boarding-school  girl’s  love- 
letter.  In  short,  it  is  not  the  subject  that  makes  the 
poet;— it  is  the  poet  who  must  throw  over  the  subject 
the  mantle  of  his  own  genius,  by  which  we  mean  that 
he  must  say  something  concerning  it,  which  none  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  ever  have  said,  but  which,  as 
soon  as  it  is  said  for  them,  all  admit  to  be  true,  because 
it  awakens  in  their  own  bosoms  a  chord  hitherto  un¬ 
touched. 

If  we  apply  this  criterion  to  the  “  Opening  of  the 
Sixth  Seal,”  (and  the  test  though  just,  is  certainly 
somewhat  severe,)  we  are  afraid  that  in  many  respects 
it  will  be  found  wanting.  The  author’s  abilities  are  un¬ 
questionably  respectable,  but  not  of  that  high  and  ori¬ 
ginal  sort  necessary  to  give  a  new  and  unhackneyed  cha¬ 
racter  to  his  theme.  We  have  had,  before  now,  a  thou¬ 
sand  descriptions  of  the  fallen  state  of  man’s  nature,  of 
the  approach  of  a  final  reckoning,  of  the  disentombment 
of  the  dead,  of  the  millions  congregated  around  the 
throne  of  an  almighty  judge,  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
them,  and  of  the  agony  of  the  wicked  and  the  joy  of  the 
good.  Among  our  recent  poets  Pollok  has  dwelt  upon 
these  topics  with  most  force  and  success.  They  are  again 
recurred  to  in  the  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,”  and 
in  it  Pollok,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  no  where  surpassed. 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  this  later  author  to  state  our 
opinion,  that  he  in  several  instances  comes  very  near 
his  prototype.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  quote  the  I 
following  passages 

So  man,  engulphed  in  sin,  from  age  to  age, 

Went  on  his  tearful  course,  and  vengeance  slept, 

Bv  Mercy  scHithed  to  rest ;  unchanging  still. 

The  seasons  in  their  ceaseless  dance  went  round, 

And  the  earth  yielded  up  her  increase ;  man 

Restless  alone,  laboured  incessantly 

To  find  a  change— for  he  sought  out  new  lands, 

Explored  new  regions,  wandered  on  the  seas, 

Encreased  in  knowledge  much,  in  science  much, 

And  in  sin  more.  Nations  arose  in  might, 

Gloried  a  while  above  their  fellows,  waved 


The  iron  sceptre  over  half  the  world. 

Grew  great  in  arms,  In  wealth,  in  luxury. 

Then  perished ;  at  far  distant  times  came  fwth 
One,  above  all  his  race  pre-eminent,— 

A  mighty  master  spirit  that  would  sway 
A  moment  the  frail  destinies  of  man 
A  moment  o’er  the  earth  destructive  stalk. 

Lift  his  proud  head,  gem  crowned,  above  the  dust 
That  was  around  him,  and  then  like  a  dream 
Scared  by  the  day-star,  fade  away ;  raged  wars. 

Flamed  fires,  gleamed  swords,  smiled  death ;  from  age  to 
age 

Slept  not  the  arrow,  mouldered  not  the  dart, 

Nor  w’^as  the  bow  unstrung  upon  the  earth, 

For  many  a  rolling  year. 

The  next  extract  is  still  better  ;  it  describes  the  un¬ 
expected  coming  of  the  day  of  judgement 

That  fatal  morn,  as  it  was  wont,  arose 
Cloudless  and  beautiful ;  the  balmy  breath 
Of  vernal  zephyrs,  floating  o’er  the  earth. 

And  mid  the  flowrets  wantoning,  with  balm 
Came  laden,  stealing  on  the  burning  cheek 
That  rose  to  look  upon  its  sweetness  far 
And  wide  the  concert  melody  of  birds. 

Where  in  their  verdant  canopy  they  sate, 

Hymned  to  the  rising  sun  ;  bright  dew  gems  stood 
On  every  grassy  spear,  and  leaf,  and  bough. 

And  early  choristers  to  Him  above 

Poured  their  shrill  matins.  In  the  meadows  green 

The  fleecy  flock  to  restless  echoes  flung 

Their  murmuring  voices,  and  the  lowing  herd 

Delighted  hailed  the  coming  of  the  day. 

And  the  sun  rose  in  beauty not  in  blood 
Deep-dyed,  nor  half  eclipsed,  nor  blotted  o’er 
With  fearful  spots,  huge,  black,  and  ominous. 

But  with  unsullied  splendour,  ardent  smiled 
On  his  attendant  planets,  and  his  smile 
Gladdened  all  nature  ;  rung  the  forest  shades. 

Hills,  vales,  and  mountains,  with  wild  notes  of  joy 
The  dowret  raised  its  little  azure  head. 

Which  night  had  kissed  to  sleep,  to  look  on  him, 

And  its  pale  leaf  pictured  the  blushing  hue. 

Glowing  with  lustre  not  its  own ;  so  came 
That  morn  upon  one  half  the  world. 

And  men 

From  gentle  sleep  as  wont  awaking  rose. 

And  to  their  many  labours,  with  swift  step 
Went  heedlessly  ;  none  thought  of  coming  death, 

Or  thinking,  dared  believe  ; — the  unsullied  sun, 

His  fervid  mys  dowm-scattering,  rode  on 

His  course  undimmed, — then  wherefore  coming  death  ? 

So  they  went  on  their  way. 

The  merchant  then, 

The  figured  page  revolving  o’er  and  o’er. 

Numbered  his  freighted  argosies,  and  marked 
What  day  they  should  return.  The  poet  wrapt 
In  his  bright  day-dreams,  wooed  the  bashful  muse, 
Pouring  his  spirit’s  energy  in  song 
And,  as  he  wove  the  tale  of  hapless  maid 
Blighted  in  her  affections,  or  the  haunts 
Of  fairy  things,  satyrs,  and  rustic  elves. 

In  the  pale  moon-b^m,  by  the  trembling  swain 
Beheld  at  dead  of  night,  in  his  mind’s  eye, 

Gazed  he  upon  his  fame  in  after  years 
When  listening  nations  should  applaud  his  song. 

And  millions  echo  forth  his  deathless  name. 

Then  on  his  watch-tower  sitting,  far  up- raised 
From  earth,  the  sage  astronomer  looked  up 
W’liere  many  an  eye  hath  gazed,  and  many  a  thought 
In  its  wild  wanderings  struggled  to  approach 
And,  with  strain’d  vision,  through  the  optic  tube 
Sted lastly  gazing,  in  his  pride  survey’d 
The  lamp  of  day,  and  many  times  turn’d  he, 

And  computations  strange  and  intricate 
Made  frequent,  oft  rejoicing  to  unfold 
How,  on  some  certain  moment,  there  would  be 
A  great  eclipse,  how  comets  would  ajipear 
Roaming  in  ether,  and  to  vulgar  souls 
Bring  doubt,  and  dread,  and  fear ;  oft  noted  he 
The  path  where  planetary  orbs  would  roll 
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In  future  years,  and  gloryiner  in  his  skill, 

Thought  he  his  name  immortal. 

Then  youth  and  virgin  innocence  went  forth 
To  look  upon  the  vernal  morn,  and  smile. 

Because  all  nature  smiled,  and  oft  rejoiced 
In  its  own  loveliness ; — with  faiiy  step 
Over  the  meadow  gi-een  the  maiden  swept 
Heedless  and  guileless,  and  her  blue  eye  gazed 
Upon  the  azure  vault  more  deeply  dyed, 

And  for  a  while  drank  in  the  soften’d  hue 
Of  what  it  look’d  upon  ;  o’er  her  fair  cheek. 

With  many  a  dimpling  smile  array’d,  the  blush  . 

Of  morning  stole,  and  yet  a  deeper  glow 
Flung  on  its  beauties.  In  her  spirit’s  joy. 

And  youth  and  health  delighted  she,  and  breathed 
Melodious  strains  that  charm’d  the  listening  ear, 

And  with  the  genei*al  concert  went  to  Heaven. 

But  some  there  were, — a  solitary  few. 

For  the  last  moment  waiting,  and  in  prayer, 

And  watch,  and  fasting,  look’d  they  for  tlie  Lamb 
When  he  should  cnme  in  Glory  ;  and  they  siiw 
The  cloudless  sun  and  gladsome  morn  arise, 

With  faith  unshaken,  for  believers  knew 
His  word  would  never  fail. — And  still  they  watch’d. 
And  prayed,  and  fisted,  and  with  trembling  hope 
Awaited  their  Redeemer. 

There  is  considerable  power  also  in  the  lines  which 
follow  on  the  subject  of  dreams 

Oh !  have  ye  never,  in  the  mid -watch  hour, 

When  leaden  sleep  lies  heavy  on  the  brow. 

And  the  blood,  fever’d,  through  the  throbbing  pulse 
Rushes  con>'ulsivelv,  some  dreary  dream 
Pictured  in  the  night  glooms  all  dim  and  dull. 

Yet  seeming  terrible, — when  thought  hath  glanced, 

While  the  frame  slumbereth,  to  another  sphere, 

But  not  of  bliss,  and  wandereth  up  and  down 
A  dark  and  desolate  void,  where  never  light 
Speedeth,  and  where  the  w'anderings  never  end. 

Then  the  sleep- woven  spectre  of  the  soul, 

After  long  struggling,  wiiigeth  from  the  void. 

To  seek  new  horrors,  and  far  off  ye  see 
Strange  visionary  fonns,  that  not  of  earth 
Nor  of  heaven  be,  and  tliey  all  noiseless  flit 
Before,  behind,  above,  beneath  ye  there, 

A  host,  innumerable  as  the  ocean-sands;—- 
Their  spectral  hues  flame-painted,  and  the  glare 
Of  their  fire-flashing  eyes,  most  fearfully 
Rack  the  hag-haunted  breast,  till  from  her  sleep 
Nature  upstaiteth  with  the  agony. 

And,  shuddering,  ye  recall  the  unearthly  forms. 

And  ponder  on  their  hues,  sickening  the  soul, 

fill  ye  look  on  them  as  the  things  that  Avere,  j 

These  specimens  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  Sixth  Seal”  is  far  from  being  a  very  milk- 
and-water  production.  Indeed,  had  Poliok  never  writ- 
^n,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  it  would  have  attract- 
w  much  of  that  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
we  are  afraid  he  has  pre-occiipied  the  field, 
and  that  he  deserves  to  remain  in  possession  of  it.  Seve- 
Ju  poems  are  added  to  the  Opening  of  the  Sixth 
which  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  author  had 
omitted,  for  they  are  of  an  inferior  character. 

come  now  to  speak  of  The  African  and  other 
African”  is  a  tale  in  the  Spenserian 
^anza,  and  is  the  production  of  IMr  Dugald  IMoore  of 

aigow.  We  ate  beginning  to  entertain  a  consider- 
genius  of  Glasgow,  for  this  is  neither 
sinppTi!  second  poet  we  l;ave  already  met  with 

ed  u  •  commencement  of  our  labours,  who  has  start- 
believ  The  present  volume  contains,  we 

formp^*  ^00  of  31  r  31  core’s  pen  ;  and  we  have 

ers  th  ^^loiTi  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  its  pow- 
lea'din^^k^  hope  its  first  fruits  will  not  be  its  last.  The 
or  a  .  ^Acteristic  of  31  r  Moore’s  style  is  its  strength, 
i<leas  u  forcible  manner  of  expressing  the 

^ult  is'tvl^  u*  convey  to  his  reader.  11  is  leading 
»  at  he  seems  scarcely  capable  of  giving  soft¬ 


ness  and  polish  to  his  thoughts  and  versification  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  more  tender  and  delicate 
train  of  ideas.  The  poem  of  the  ‘‘  African,”  which  is 
not  so  much  narrative  as  descriptive,  illustrates  the  truth 
of  this  remark.  A  bridal  party  of  Africans  are  sur¬ 
prised  one  summer  evening  in  the  midst  of  their  festi¬ 
val  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  troop  of  Spani¬ 
ards  who  have  just  landed.  An  affray  immediately 
takes  place,  (re/iy  is  not  explained,)  and  Zemma,  the 
bride  of  the  African  chief,  is  mortally  wounded.  She 
is  carried  during  the  night  farther  into  the  country, 
wliere  she  dies  in  tlie  arms  of  her  betrothed.  At  sun¬ 
rise,  the  Africans,  headed  by  their  bereaved  prince,  re¬ 
turn  to  renew  the  fight  with  the  Spaniards,  and  inspired 
by  the  courage  which  a  desire  for  vengeance  prompts, 
their  foes  are  massacred  to  a  man.  Zarrum  then  goes  back 
to  the  grave  of  Zemma,  and  puts  an  end  to  his  existence 
at  the  spot  where  she  is  buried.  These  are  all  the 
incidents  of  the  three  cantos  ;  but  meagre  as  they  are, 
ore  would  think  they  afforded  scope  for  considerable 
pathos.  It  is  in  the  stormier  part  of  the  story,  however, 
that  our  author  excels, — in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  in 
the  stern  breathings  of  despair  and  hate.  It  may  be 
that  we  are  prejudiced  enough  not  to  be  able  to  sym¬ 
pathise  so  much  as  we  ought  to  do  in  the  woes  of  a  pair 
of  sable  lovers  ;  hut  we  also  suspect  that  3Ir  3Ioore  does 
not  know  exactly  how  to  touch  the  right  chord.  The 
feelings  are  somewhat  different  from  the  passions  ;  and 
it  is  with  the  latter  that  our  author  seems  principally 
conversant.  Here  and  there,  however,  he  succeeds  even 
in  his  a]ipeal  to  the  former.  The  following  stanzas, 
descriptive  of  the  state  of  Zarrum’s  sentiments,  after  the 
Spaniards  have  been  defeated,  appear  to  ns  natural, 
without  being  common-place : 

Lone,  as  a  shadowy  being  of  the  grave," 

The  chieftain  lingered  on  the  uplands  gray; 

He  stood  in  silence,  gazing  on  the  wave 

That  mingled  witli  the  broad  sky,  far  away ; 

The  foe  that  stemm’d  it  in  their  proud  array, 

Were  lying  lifeless  on  its  sandy  plain  ; 

Nought  meets  his  aching  eyeballs,  Avliile  they  stray, 

But  those  dull  ranks  that  ne’er  shall  wake  again, 

And  his  dark  warrior  host  re-mingling  with  the  slain. 

Weeds  'whicli  the  vulture  in  his  flight  had  sown 
On  the  dark  cliffs,  some  thousand  years  ago, 

Nursed  now  by  time,  like  spectres,  waved  alone 
TJieir  solitary  brandies  to  and  fro,  j 

They  seemed  to  wail  his  spirit’s  overthrow ! 

Beneath  their  mournful  shade  he  took  his  stand ; 

YTt  e’er  he  parted  from  this  world  of  woe, 

He  bent  one  look  upon  his  fathers’  land— 

One  long,  one  farewell  glance,  upon  his  kindred  hand. 

Some,  he  saw  wandering  with  restless  foot 
Among  the  gory  corses  of  the  dead  ; 

While  others  leaird  upon  their  falchions,  mute, 

As  if  they  thought  on  some  dear  object  fled  ; 

And  lovers  nish’d,  all  ecstacy,  to  shed 

Their  souls  into  each  other.  As  he  gazed. 

He  thought  upon  his  virgin’s  dreary  bed 

His  morning  shrine,  where  love’s  first  incense  blazed. 
Death’s  desolating  hand  had  to  its  ashes  razed ! 

Those  sights  were  not  for  him— he  turned  away 
To  worship  sorrow  in  the  solitude ; 

He  left  the  mountain’s  brink,  and  moon-lit  ray, 

And  jdimged  into  the  darkness  of  the  wood  ; 

Now  by  that  solitary  heap  he  stood. 

While  o’er  the  midnight  desert  of  his  mind 
(’rept  all  the  tenderness  of  woman’s  mood — 

'i'liose  tears  dissolved  the  ties  that  long  had  joined 
His  proud  hut  gentle  soul  to  live  with  human  kind. 

A  page  or  two  farther  on,  the  two  lovers  are  thus  spo¬ 
ken  of: 

Soon  will  the  desert  know  them  not ;  their  home 
Is  in  the  narrow  house;— yet  where  they  lie 
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The  broad  blue  heaven  is  their  unsullied  dome, 

And  where  is  church  that  with  such  vault  may  vie? 
The  snowy  mountains,  glittering  cold  and  high, 

Will  look  like  marble  pillars  of  the  aisles— 

The  stars,  those  wanderers  of  eternity. 

The  gorgeous  lamps  to  light  the  arch — the  while 
Ocean  uplifts  his  voice,  like  organ,  through  the  pile. 

There  is  a  general  resemblance,  we  may  observe,  between 
the  style  of  the  “African”  and  Campbell’s  “  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,”  and  the  day  may  perhaps  come  when  the 
author  of  the  former  may  produce  a  poem  worthy  to 
rank  beside  the  latter. 

]\Iore  than  two-thirds  of  the  volume  are  occupied  with 
miscellaneous  poems,  none  of  which  are  bad,  but  some 
not  good  enough  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  rest. 
Here,  also,  we  find  intellectual  vigour  much  more  pre¬ 
dominant  than  pathos  or  sentiment*  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  verses 

TO  THE  sux. 

T  hou  look’st  upon  the  stars  as  little  children 
Playing  about  thy  fiery  fount  of  light, 

Their  silver  eye-balls  with  thy  rays  bewildering. 

When  thou  putt’st  on  thy  morning  garments  bright, 
Who  dares  to  eye  thee  boldly  sight  to  sight?. 

No  !  thou  alone  art  monarch  of  the  heaven, 

The  moon  herself  but  glimmers  in  thy  might ! 

Unmoved,  though  stonns  are  round  thy  temples  driven. 
Thou  stand’stlike  holy  peace,  to  soothe  creation  riven. 

Thy  charms  depart  not  with  the  night !  thy  face 
To  other  worlds,  when  ours  is  sleeping,  gleams ; 

Time  cannot  stejil  from  thee  one  sparkling  grace ! 

No !  let  me  scorn  all  philosophic  dreams 
Of  comets  journeying  to  restore  thy  beams; 

Thy  path  is  where  our  thoughts  can  never  go— 
Through  heaven’s  far  wonders  ;  and  each  planet  seems 
Proud  of  thy  bemity,  while  they  round  thee  bow. 

Or  crowd  about  thy  breast  to  share  thy  deathless  glow. 

And  thou  dost  Wcander  through  the  universe. 

The  tempest  sweeping  far  beneath  thy  feet ; 

At  thy  command,  his  blackest  clouds  disperse— 
lie  cannot  tjuench  thy  bright  and  living  heat ; 
Methinks  the  Eternal  keeps  in  thee  his  seat, 

Horne  by  the  whirlwind  on  thy  flaming  car. 

Rolling  athwart  the  mighty  concave  fleet, 

That  he  may  see  each  vast  and  distant  star. 

And  fling  his  living  light  o’er  all  his  realms  afar. 

AV  e  are  still  more  pleased  with  the  following  poem, 
which,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  we  consider 
spirited  and  original 

IRAI),  A  SON  OP  CAIN, 

On  the  summit  of  Ararat^the  Jlood  risings  the 
Ark  seen  in  the  distance. 

Flash  on,  ye  lightnings  !  till  ye’ve  wrench’d 
Earth’s  last  torn  bough  away ! 

Rise,  rise,  ye  waters  !  till  ye’ve  quench’d 
The  sickiv  eye  of  day  ! 

Here,  on  this  j)arting  speck  of  land, 

Defying  thee  and  death,  I  stand 
Life’s  latest  thing  of  clay. 

Whose  dust  may  into  darkness  fall, 

WJiose  sjurit  shall  survive  ye  all. 

Sun,  fare- thee- well !  death’s  rolling  haze 
Swathes  round  thy  godlike  hue  ; 

Ah,  how  unlike  those  happy  days, 

AV  hen  on  the  mountains  blue, 
e  w’orshipp’d  thy  departing  light— 

I  he  brave— the  beautiful— the  bright! 

Now  to  my  lonely  view, 

Lhou  look  st  amid  each  closing  cloud, 

Like  earth  s  hist  spirit  in  its  shroud.— 

Hark!  from  their  everlasting  thrones, 

Tlie  giant  hills  are  hurl’d. 


While  roused  creation  madly  groans 
As  ruin  clasps  the  world  f 
The  mighty  eagles  that  have  flown. 
For  many  a  day,  now  weary  grown. 
With  their  strong  pinions  furl’d. 
Fall  screaming  in  that  ocean’s  roar. 
Whose  billows  roll  without  a  shore. 


Hell  laughs  at  Heaven,  whose  lightning  sears 
The  millions  such  as  I, 

Who  never  dream’d,  in  happier  yeai-s, 

In  the  wild  deep  to  die  1 
Their  countless  forms  float  past  me  now, 
With  faded  cheek  and  ghastly  brow. 

With  dim  and  blood-shot  eye, 

Fix’d  where  is  heard  Jehovah’s  voice. 

In  thunder  bidding  death  rejoice ! 


j 

I 

I 


Thou  ocean  !  thunder  yet,  and  flash 
Above  the  highest  hill ; 

Hut  there  is  none  to  hear  thee  dash— 

The  soul  of  life  is  still ! 

None  but  those  dwellers  of  the  Ark 
Can  list,  from  their  sky-guarded  bark, 

The  Great  Eternal’s  will : 

Yet  can  they  lift  the  voice  of  praise, 

Lone,  in  the  earth  of  their  young  days, 

(  The  Ark  passes  hy, ) 

Drift  on,  proud  bark  of  God !— drift  on, 

I  seek  no  home  in  thee ; 

I  could  not  live  when  there  are  none 
To  taste  life’s  cup  with  me  ! 

E.arth’s  young  and  beautiful  are  dead, 

Her  glorious  millions  perished— 

Their  grave  is  in  the  sea  : 

Then  be  my  home,  where  death  has  hurl’d 
The  joys  of  au  extinguish’d  world! 

(^He  springs  off' the  rock,  and  the  Ark  passes  on) 

Mr  Moore  is  one  of  those  who  deserves  to  be  better 
known,  and  his  present  volume  opens  up  for  him  a  fair 
prospect,  if  he  will  pay  due  attention  to  candid  and  im¬ 
partial  criticism,  and  determine  to  profit  by  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

Poems  by  Thomas  Brydson”  have  also  come  to  us 
from  Glasgow.  IMr  Hrydson  is,  in  most  respects,  en¬ 
tirely  the  reverse  of  Mr  iMoore.  He  wants  the  vigour 
which  JMoore  possesses,  and  possesses  the  susceptibility 
in  which  Moore  is  deficient.  His  great  fault  is,  that  he 
is  too  often  feeble  and  tame,  but  this  is  atoned  for,  to 
a  certain  extent,  by  frequent  touches  of  poetical  feeling, 
which  prove  him  to  be  gifted  with  a  soul  alive  to  the 
finer  impulses  of  our  nature.  We  fear  Mr  Brydson  will 
never  become  a  great  poet,  nor  will  ever  be  able  to  turn 
his  poetical  effusions  to  much  account ;  but  he  will,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  have  his  reward,  for  he  is  able  to  look  with  a 
more  refined  vision  upon  the  loveliness  of  creation,  and 
there  is  that  within  him  which  will  whisper  consolation 
in  many  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  life.  We  do  not 
speak  hastily,  or  without  our  reckoning,  as  the  unpre¬ 
tending  sweetness  of  the  following  sonnets  will  prove—  j 


FALLING  LEAVES.  j 

Down  fall  the  leaves ;  and,  o’er  them  as  we  tread,  j 

’Tis  strange  to  think  they  were  the  buds  of  spring,  1 

Whose  balm-breath  met  us  on  the  zephyr’s  wiiig> 
When  mirth  and  melody  were  round  us  spread, 

And  skies  in  placid  brightness  overhead, 

And  streams  below  with  many  a  dimpled  ring ! 

*Tis  strange  to  think,  that  when  the  bee  did  sing 
Her  sunny  song,  on  summer’s  flowery  mead,  , 

They  were  the  locks  that  waved  on  summer’s  brow . 
Hut  sti*anger  far,  to  think,  that  the  white  bones  I 

\V  e  tread  upon,  among  the  church-yard  sttmes,  i 

Once  moved  about,  as  we  are  moving  now  | 

In  youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  hoary  age—  j  I 

Oh !  then,  let  time  and  change  our  thoughts  engage. 
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THE  GIPSIES. 

It  IS  the  night— and  ne’er  from  yonder  skies, 

High-piled  amid  the  solitudes  of  time, 

And  based  on  all  we  vainly  call  sublime, 

Did  she  look  lovelier  with  her  starry  eyes  :  — 

The  music  of  the  mountain-rill  comes  down, 

As  if  it  came  from  heaven  with  peace  to  earth, 

And  from  yon  laiined  tower,  where  ages  gone 
Have  left  their  footseps— hark  !  the  voice  of  mirth  : 

The  gipsy  wanderei*s,  with  their  little  band 
Of  raven-tressed  boys  and  girls,  are  there  ; 

And  when  the  song  of  that  far  distant  land, 

From  whence  they  sprung,  is  wafted  through  the  air, 

I  dream  of  scenes  where  towers  the  mystic  pile — 

The  Arab  and  his  wastes— the  rushings  of  the  Nile  ! 

RETROSPECTION. 

We  look  upon  ourselves  of  other  days. 

As  if  we  looked  on  beings  that  are  gone ; 

For  fancy’s  magic  ray  hath  o’er  them  thrown 
A  glory,  that  grows  brighter  as  we  gaze ! 

Then,  then,  indeed,  was  pleasure’s  mirthful  maze 
Our  own,  and  happiness  no  shade  as  now  : 

We  met  her  on  the  mead,  and  on  the  brow 
Of  the  unpeopled  mountain,  and  her  ways 
Were  where  our  footsteps  wander’d.  Still  we  see 
Her  phantom  form,  that  dits  as  we  pursue 
O’er  the  same  scenes,  where  jocund  once  and  free. 
And  all  unsought,  she  with  our  young  thoughts  grew  ! 
So,  to  the  parting  sailor,  evermore 
She  seems  to  linger  on  his  native  shore. 

A  REMEMBERED  SPOT. 

There  is  a  spot  in  flowery  beauty  lyii»g, 

Clasp’d  in  the  silver  arms  of  a  small  stream. 

Flowing  from  hill-tops,  where,  when  day  was  dying, 
I’ve  seen  the  distant  cities  like  a  dream  ; 

That  spot  Wcas  unfrequented,  I  did  deem, 

Save  by  myself,  the  wild  bird,  and  the  bee. 

Far  off,  the  ring-dove,  from  her  forest  tree, 

Told  the  wide  reign  of  solitude.  Here  cmne. 

Sweet  Shakspeare !  first,  thy  visions,  to  my  mind— 
Around  me  were  thy  woods— Aliranda’s  isle. 

And  circling  waters  were  my  own  the  while ; 

And  Juliet’s  woes  would  voice  the  moonlight  wind. 
Bidding  me  to  my  home.  That  lonely  spot, 

By  me  can  never-never  be  forgot ! 

We  now  bid  adieu  to  our  three  poets,  with  all  kindly 
jnd  uncritic-like  feelings.  M’hatever  their  success  may 
they  have  dared  nobly,  and  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  Phaeton. 


betters  from  the  JEgcan.  By  James  Emerson,  Esq* 
2  vols.  London.  Henry  Colburn.  1B29. 

It  is  right  and  fitting  that  works  which  speak  o 
teece,-^ot  its  ancient  glory,  its  present  condition,  sliv 
prospects,  should  frequently  be  laid  befor 
British  public.  Let  the  political  relations  of  Euro 
states  be  what  they  may, — let  all  the  plottings  an( 
ounter-plottings  of  diplomacy,  succeed  or  fail, — let  tli 
f^tumph  over  the  Turk,  or  the  Turk  beat  bad 
Bussian  even  to  the  gates  of  St  Petersburg, — Greece 
haf^H  ^  living  nation,  at  least  as  a  dead  country 
y  .  ihe  memory  of  its  buried  greatness,  must  eve 

interest  to  the  enlightened  ant 
rnind.  It  is  a  healthy  and  a  gcneroui 
^hieJf  prompts  a  sympathy  for  its  fortunes,  am 
and  anxiety  to  participate  in  its  struggles 

like  P  Its  happiness.  It  is  true,  that  Greece 

“non  e  piu  come  era  prima,”  and  tha 
a  no  concussions  of  mightier  dynasties,  wind 

isively  reared  and  overthrew 
’  in  the  dust,  her  noble  insti. 


a  no  concussions  of 

iT  t>f  things  successi\ 
cauty  has  been  trampled  ii 


tutions,  her  high  heroic  character,  her  hereditary  genius, 
have  been  swept  away  as  rose-leaves  before  the  blast. 
The  earthquake  that  has  torn  the  mountains  from  their 
foundations  has  choked  up  the  lake  that  lay  sparkling 
in  the  valley.  But  we  do  not  the  less  love  that  land 
from  which,  as  from  an  intellectual  sun,  the  light  of  li¬ 
terature  and  the  arts  first  emanated,  because  a  cloud  has 
come  upon  its  brightness,  because  the  purple  bloom  of 
its  early  summer  has  faded  into  the  more  melancholy 
tints  of  autumn,  and  all  the  charms  that  are  left  suffice 
but  to  tell  of  the  beauty  that  is  gone.  It  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  love  the  dead  as  we  have  loved  the  living  ;  but 
do  we  not  regard  them  with  emotions  not  less  intense, 
and  in  all  probability  far  more  holy  ?  Ofttimes,  too, 
there  is  a  loveliness  even  in  decajq  that  seems  as  if  it 
syllabled  itself  into  words,  and  said  audibly— Lo  1 
she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.” 

But  even  although  we  were  to  lay  classical  associa¬ 
tions  aside  altogether, — although  we  were  to  forget  (which 
we  trust  to  Heaven  we  never  shall)  that  the  brightest  vi¬ 
sions  of  our  boyhood  and  youth  were  full  of  ISIaratlion 
and  ThermopylcT,  that  the  first  pulses  of  exalted  ambi¬ 
tion  vibrated  to  our  heart  at  the  names  of  Leonidas, 
Miltiades,  and  Epaminondas,  that  poetry  awoke  within 
us,  and  lighted  its  never-dying  lamp  with  a  flame  com¬ 
municated  from  the  Delphian  shrine,  that  Pericles  and 
Aristides  first  taught  us  the  splendour  and  the  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  of  life,  and  Socrates  the  triumphant  sublimity 
of  a  good  man’s  death, — even  although  we  were  to  for. 
get  all  these  things,  there  is  a  still  abiding  and  existing 
attraction  in  the  land  of  the  sun,”  which  would  win 
our  attention  to  it  even  as  we  find  it  at  present,  and 
though  memory  were  a  blank.  There  is  a  softness  of 
climate,  a  blueness  of  sky,  a  blushing  profusion  of  all 
the  fairest  fruits,  odours,  and  colours  of  nature,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  clime  of  the  East,”  which,  of  them¬ 
selves,  invest  as  with  a  spell  the  very  names  of  the  (Cy¬ 
clades,  the  iEgean,  and  all  the  Archipelago.  It  may  be 
a  delusion,  but  it  is  one  which  may  be  safely  cherished, 
for  it  will  refine  the  heart,  and  can  never  weaken  the 
intellect.  It  is  delightful  to  dream  of  a  land  for  ever 
smiling  in  sunshine,  and  odoriferous  with  blossoms  ! 
It  is  delightful  to  let  the  imagination  escape  from  the 
drizzling  mists  and  chilling  blasts  of  a  less  genial  lati¬ 
tude,  and  stray  uncontrolled  through  those  gardens  of 
the  world  where  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is 
mute !”  Where  is  the  ardent  spirit  who  has  not,  in 
the  heyday  and  buoyancy  of  early  life,  longed,  with  a 
deep  and  impassioned  feeling,  as  he  lay  upon  his  sleep¬ 
less  couch,  or  wandered  through  the  solitary  wood,  or 
climbed  the  breezy  hill, — where  is  he,  of  finer  suscepti¬ 
bilities  and  higher  aspirations  than  the  vulgar  crowd, 
who  has  not  prayed  for  the  wings  of  the  dove,  that  he 
might  flee  away  to  the  golden  orient  ?  It  is  true,  that 
coming  life  in  too  many  instances,  throws  her  leaden 
mantle  over  the  joyous  enthusiast,  and,  as  years  rollon, 
the  pictures  that  used  to  glow  before  his  fancy  in  the 
brightness  of  the  morning,  assume  a  greyer  and  more 
sombre  tone ; — it  is  true,  that  the  circle  in  whicli  he 

moves, _ the  limited  sphere  to  which  he  ultimately  finds 

himself  condemned, — the  petty  paltry  cares  necessary  to 
the  ensuring  of  his  everyday  comforts,  sadden  and  dis¬ 
tract  his  thoughts,  and  like  the  early  mist,  or  the  sum¬ 
mer  dew,  the  far-off'  pageantries  he  once  could  conjure 
into  such  bright  reality,  vanish  into  thin  air,  or  return 
at  long  intervals,  dimly  as  the  shadow  of  a  dream.  But, 
if  philosophy  teaches  that  life’s  realities  are  stale  and 
unprofitable,  why  should  not  even  grey-bearded  wisdom 
cherish,  with  clinging  earnestness,  the  innocent,  though 
perhaps  delusive  pictures  of  imagination  ?  There  is 
surely  enough  that  is  mean,  and  dull,  and  sorrowful, 
passing  continually  before  our  eyes;  and  the  slender 
consolation  may  at  least  be  left  to  us  of  believing,  that 
elsewhere  humanity  is  placed  under  happier  influences, 
and  that  where  the  dumb  things  of  creation  flourish  in 
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beauty,  the  heart  and  the  affections  of  him  that  was 
made  in  the  image  of  the  Omnipotent,  remain  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  all  that  is  around. 

We  hate  the  traveller  who  visits  any  land  of  lofty  as¬ 
sociations,  and  sees  in  it  nought  but  what  is  dark  and 
grovelling  ;  and,  above  all,  we  hate  him  whose  jaundiced 
eye,  as  it  wanders  over  the  ‘‘  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave,” 
lights  only  on  weeds  and  rubbish.  Never  shall  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  barrenness  is  in  them,  bursting  into 
beauty  as  they  at  this  moment  are  under  the  breath  of 
approaching  spring,  but  in  his  own  deadened  perception 
and  unintellectual  soul.  Little  superior  can  he  be  to 
the  base-bom  Cockney,  who  dared  to  profane  the  crum¬ 
bling  columns  of  the  ruined  Temple  on  Sunium  that 
look  forth  from  their  lofty  solitude  on  the  blue  hills  of 
Attica,  and  the  purple  billows  of  the  ‘Msland-gemmed 
yEgean,”  by  inscribing  in  conspicuous  characters,  on 
one  of  the  pillars,  the  highly  classical  sentence — Bny 
Warroi's  Blacking.'*'*  This  man  ought  to  have  brushed 
shoes  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  How  different  are  the  feel¬ 
ings  excited  by  an  anecdote  recorded  by  a  French  author, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Santorin,  one  of  the  Cyclades,— 

une  demeure  que  est  regardee  par  les  Santorinois 
comme  le  paradis  de  la  terre,  et  ils  n’ont  point  de  plus 
forte  imprecation  a  faire  contre  un  hommc  du  pais,  que 
de  lui  dire,  ^  Va^  malhcureux.,  ptiissc  tu  mourir  hors  de 
Santorin  /’  ”• 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr  Emerson  seems  to 
be  inspired  with  the  proper  feelings  which  his  subject 
should  excite.  He  is  already  favourably  known  to  the 
public  as  a  Philhellenian,  by  the  interesting  work  which 
appeared  a  year  or  two  ago,  entitled  A  Picture  of 
Greece  in  H125,  as  exhibited  in  the  narratives  of  James 
Emerson,  Esq.,  Count  Pecchio,  and  W.  H.  Humph¬ 
reys,  Esq.”  The  object  of  that  work  was  not  so  much 
picturesque  as  political,  whereas  the  present  aims  prin¬ 
cipally  at  presenting  a  series  of  characteristic  sketches 
of  manners  and  society  ;  and  instead  of  being  confined, 
as  the  former  was,  almost  exclusively  to  the  Morea  and 
Koumelia,  it  embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  almost  all  the  Cyclades.  iMr  Emerson’s 
style  is  at  once  lively  and  graphic ;  and  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  be  very  profound,  he  is  always  pleasing, 
and  often  instructive.  He  writes,  too,  in  a  pleasant 
manly  manner,  as  if  his  heart  were  in  his  subject,  and 
he  despises,  consequently,  all  the  fopperies  of  affecta¬ 
tion.  AV’^e  are  disposed  to  think  he  now  and  then 
heightens  an  anecdote  a  little  by  one  or  two  slight 
touches  of  his  own  ;  but  this  is  a  fault  we  can  easily 
forgive,  in  matters  where  minute  accuracy  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  and  committed,  as  it  is,  not  with  a 
desire  to  alter  the  general  effect,  but  to  make  it  more 
vivid.  We  have,  in  short,  perused  the  whole  of  the 
two  volumes  with  very  considerable  gratification,  and 
hope,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  enable  our  readers  to  share 
in  that  gratification. 

JMr  Eiikjrson  sailed,  in  a  delightful  season  of  the 
year,  from  Cape  Colonna  in  Attica,  and  touching  at  the 
islands  of  Zca,  Cythnos,  Syra,  and  8cio,  arrived,  after 
a  pleasant  voyage,  at  Smyrna.  One  of  his  fellow-pas¬ 
sengers  was  a  young  Greek  lady  of  the  name  of  Phro- 
sine,  a  native  of  Scio,  w'hose  melancholy  story  added 
another  to  the  long  list  of  atrocities  perpetrated  in  that 
island  by  the  Turks  in  1823.  As  the  vessel  passed 
Scio,  she  sat  all  day  upon  the  deck,  watching  with  wist¬ 
ful  eyes  the  shores  of  her  native  island,  and  straining  to 
recognise  some  scene  that  had  once  been  familiar,  or 
perhaps  some  now-deserted  home,  that  had  once  been 
the  shelter  of  her  friends.  I\Ir  Emerson  afterwards 
learned  the  particulars  of  her  story,  and  they  w'ere  of  a 
very  peculiar  and  touching  kind  : 


A  SCENE  DURING  THE  MASSACRE  AT  SCIO.  ' 

‘‘  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from  the  ar.  ' 
rival  of  the  Turkish  Admiral,  that  the  family  of  the 
wretched  being  who  lived  to  tell  the  tale,  descried  the  i 
flames  that,  rose  from  the  burning  mansions  of  their  ! 
friends,  and  heard,  in  the  calm  silence  of  twilight,  the  i 
distant  death-scream  of  their  butchered  townsmen,  whilst 
a  few  flying  wretches,  closely  pursued  by  their  infuriate 
murderers,  told  them  but  too  truly  of  their  impending 
fate.  As  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  valley,  their 
family  was  amongst  the  first  marked  out  for  murder, 
and  ere  they  had  a  moment  to  think  of  precaution,  a 
party  of  Turkish  soldiers  beset  the  house,  which  afford¬ 
ed  but  few  resources  for  refuge  or  concealment. 

From  a  place  of  imperfect  security,  the  distracted 
Phrosine  was  an  involuntary  witness  to  the  murder  of 
her  miserable  sisters,  aggravated  by  every  insult  and  in¬ 
dignity  suggested  by  brutality  and  crime,  whilst  her 
frantic  mother  was  stabbed  upon  the  lifeless  corpses  of 
her  violated  offspring.  Satiated  with  plunder,  the  mon¬ 
sters  left  the  house  in  search  of  farther  victims,  whilst 
she  crept  from  her  hiding-place  to  take  a  last  farewell 
of  her  butchered  parent,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  the  moun-  i 
tains.  She  had  scarcely  dropt  a  tear  over  the  inimo-  1 
lated  remains  of  all  that  was  dear  to  her,  and  made  a  | 
step  tow'ards  the  door,  when  she  perceived  a  fresh  party 
of  demons  already  at  the  threshold.  Too  late  to  regain 
her  place  of  refuge,  death,  with  all  its  aggravated  hor¬ 
rors,  seemed  now  inevitable,  till  on  the  moment  she  ad¬ 
opted  an  expedient.  She  flew  towards  the  heap  of  slaugh-  ; 
ter,  smeared  herself  with  the  still  oozing  blood  of  her 
mother,  and  falling  on  her  face  beside  her,  she  lay  mo¬ 
tionless  as  death. 

The  Turks  entered  the  apartment,  but,  finding  their  , 
errand  anticipated,  were  again  departing,  when  one  of 
them,  perceiving  a  brilliant  sparkling  on  the  finger  of 
Phrosine,  returned  to  secure  it.  He  lifted  the  appa¬ 
rently  lifeless  hand,  and  attempted  to  draw  it  off ;  it 
had,  however,  been  too  dearly  worn ;  it  was  the  gift  of 
her  affianced  husband,  and  had  tarried  till  it  was  now 
only  to  be  withdrawn  by  an  effort.  The  Turk,  how-  | 
ever,  made  but  quick  work  ;  after  in  vain  twisting  her 
delicate  hand  in  every  direction  to  accomplish  his  pur¬ 
pose,  he  drew  a  knife  from  his  girdle  and  commenced 
slicing  off  the  flesh  from  the  finger.  This  was  the  last 
scene  she  could  remember.  It  was  midnight  when  she  | 
awoke  from  the  swoon  into  which  her  agony  and  her 
effort  to  conceal  it  had  thrown  her ;  when  she  lay  cold 
and  benumbed,  surrounded  by  the  clotted  streams  of  her 
last  loved  friends. 

Necessity  now  armed  her  wdth  energy ;  no  time  was 
left  for  consideration,  and  day  would  soon  be  breaking. 
She  rose,  and,  still  faint  with  terror  and  the  loss  of  blood, 
flew  to  a  spot  where  the  valuables  of  the  house  had  been 
secured  ;  disposing  of  the  most  portable  about  her  per¬ 
son,  she  took  her  way  to  the  mountains.  She  pointed 
out  to  us  the  cliff  where  she  had  long  lain  concealed, 
and  the  distant  track  by  which  she  had  gained  it,  through 
a  path  at  every  step  impeded  by  the  dead  or  dying  re¬ 
mains  of  her  fellow-countrymen.”— Vol.  I.  p.  22 — 5. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  Smyrna,  and  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  Greek  part  of  the  population  is  kept  in  en¬ 
tire  subjection  by  the  Turks  ;  but  though  a  favourer  of 
the  former,  our  author  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  be^ 


trayed  into  unjustifiable  prejudices  against  the  latter, 
of  whom  he  thus  speaks  : 

THE  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  TURKS. 


Taken,  en  massc^  the  Turks  are  the  finest  looking 
race  of  men  in  the  world.  Their  oval  heads,  arching 


brows,  jetty  eyes,  and  aquiline  noses,  their  lofty  figures,  j 
and  stately  mien,  are  all  set  off  to  full  advantage  by  i 
their  ample  robes  and  graceful  turbans  ;  all  is  ease  and  j 


•  M.  Robert,  “  Histoire  des  Duct  de  1‘Archipelago.’* 
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proportion  about  a  Turk ;  there  are  no  angles  or  straight 
Hnes  in  his  features  or  person  :  in  all  we  find  the  pure 
curve  of  manly  beauty  and  majestic  grace. 

“  It  is  inconceivable  what  a  miserable  figure  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  or  an  European  makes  beside  him.  His  black 
unmeaning  hat,  harlequin  pantaloons,  and  hard-collared, 
straight-out  coat,  (which  will  one  day  puzzle  those  of 
posterity  who  shall  be  antiquaries  in  costume,)  contrast 
so  villainously  with  the  picturesque  head-dress,  ample 
trowsers,  and  floating  pelisse  of  the  Ottoman ;  whilst  his 
glossy  beard  flings  contempt  on  the  effeminate  chin  of 
the  clipped  and  docked  European.  His  arms,  for  ‘  in 
the  East,  all  arm,’  usually  consist  of  a  pair  of  superbly 
chased  pistols,  stuck  in  the  silken  sash ;  a  yataghan, 
with  a  jewelled  handle;  a  larger  and  more  clumsy 
knife,  called  a  hanger,  and  a  scymitar  swinging  in  a 
scabbard,  covered  with  green  or  crimson  velvet,  (as 
the  owner,  being  an  Emir,  or  otherwise,  is  entitled  to 
carry  it,)  and  ornamented  with  bosses  of  gold.  The 
latter  is,  in  general,  the  most  important  and  valuable 
portion  of  his  arms,  or  even  of  his  property.  I  have  seen 
some  blades  which  were  valued  at  200  or  300  dollars ; 
many  are  said  to  be  worth  triple  that  sum  ;  and  all  retain 
the  name  of  Damascus,  thougli  it  is  by  no  means  likely 
that  they  have  been  manufactured  there.  The  twisting 
and  intermingling  of  the  fibres  of  the  metal  are  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  tests  of  excellence  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
possessed  of  the  perfume  said  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
steel  in  the  real  Damascus  sabres.” — Vol.  I.  p.  35 — 6. 

From  Smyrna,  Mr  Emerson  travelled  by  land  to 
Ephesus,  Laodicea,  and  Sardis,  and  thence  back  to 
Smyrna.  He  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  forming  pretty 
accurate  notions  regarding  the  present  state  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  following  short  extract  supplies  some  in¬ 
formation  upon  this  interesting  subject : 

STATE  OF  TRAVELLING  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

“  There  are  few  spots  of  earth,  visited  by  the  traveller, 
calculated  to  excite  emotions  more  melancholy  than  those 
experienced  by  such  as  have  passed  over  even  the  most 
frequented  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  Except  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  its  cities,  he  encounters  few  traces  of 
life  or  civilisation ;  all  beyond  is  ‘  barren  and  unprofit- 
I  able his  path  lies  across  plains  tenanted  by  the  stork 
I  and  the  jackal ;  or  over  hills,  whence  the  eye  wanders 
along  valleys,  blooming  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  neglected 
nature,  or  withering  in  loneliness  and  sterility.  Through¬ 
out  lands,  once  adorned  with  the  brightest  efforts  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  of  art,  and  rife  with  the  bustle  and  activity  of 
a  crowded  population,  his  footstep  will  light  upon  no¬ 
thing  save  the  speaking  monuments  of  decay,  and  his 
eye  meet  no  living  forms  except  those  of  his  companions, 
or,  by  chance,  a  dim  prospect  of  the  weary  caravan,  that 
creeps  like  a  centipede  across  the  plain,  or  winds  amidst 
the  mazes  of  distant  hills. 

There  are  few  scattered  hamlets,  and  no  straggling 
abodes  of  mankind ;  danger  and  apprehension  have 
forced  the  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  to  herd  together  in 
towns  for  mutual  security,  and  to  leave  the  deserted 
wuntry  to  the  bandit  and  the  beast  of  prey.  The  wan¬ 
dering  passenger  pursues  his  listless  route,  surrounded 
by  privations  and  difficulties,  by  fatigue  and  apprehen¬ 
sion,  few  beaten  tracks  to  guide  his  course,  and  few  hos¬ 
pitable  mansions  to  shelter  his  weariness.  By  night  he 
rests  beside  his  camel  in  the  karavan-serai,  and  by  day 
e  hurries  along  with  no  comforts  save  those  which  he 
^rries  with  him,  and  no  companions  but  his  thoughts, 
ut  mese  are  sufficient,  and  they  spring  up  with  every 
reath,  and  at  every  turning  :  his  very  loneliness  is  sub- 
imity ;  his  only  prospect  beauty ;  he  reclines  upon 
^arth,  whose  every  clod  is  a  sepulchre  of  greatness,  and 
he  15  canopied  by  a  sky 

cloudless,  pure,  and  beautiful, 

Ihat  God  alone  is  to  be  seen  in  Heaven.*  ** 

E.  143...5. 


There  is  also  good  descriptive  writing,  and  much 
sound  feeling,  in  the  following  passage  : 

MOONLIGHT  NEAR  SARDIS. 

‘^It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
splendid  scenery  of  Oriental  moonlight.  The  sky  is  not, 
as  with  us,  an  ebon  concave,  gemmed  with  brilliants, 
but  one  calm  expanse  of  saddened  blue,  so  soft  that  it 
seems  to  blend  with  the  outline  of  the  silvery  moon,  and 
so  bright  as  to  form  a  scarcely  distinguished  contrast 
with  the  twinkling  stars.  Every  object  was  as  distinct  as 
in  a  northern  twilight :  the  snowy  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  long  sweep  of  the  valley,  and  the  flashing  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  river.  I  strolled  along  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Pactolus,  and  seated  myself  by  the  side  of  the  half- 
exhausted  stream. 

There  are  few  individuals  who  cannot  trace  on  the 
map  of  their  memory  some  moments  of  overpowering 
emotion,  and  some  scene  which  once  dwelt  upon  has 
become  its  own  painter,  and  left  behind  it  a  memorial 
which  time  could  not  efface.  1  can  readily  sympathize 
with  the  feelings  of  him  who  wept  at  the  base  of  the  Py¬ 
ramids  ;  nor  were  my  own  less  powerful  on  that  night 
when  I  sat  beneath  the  sky  of  Asia,  to  gaze  upon  the 
ruins  of  Sardis,  from  the  banks  of  the  golden-sanded 
Pactolus.  Beside  me  were  the  cliffs  of  that  Acropolis  j 
which,  centuries  before,  the  hardy  IMidian  scaled  whilst 
leading  on  the  conquering  Persians,  whose  tents  had 
covered  the  very  spot  on  which  I  was  reclining.  Before 
me  were  the  vestiges  of  what  had  been  the  palace  of  the 
gorgeous  Creesus :  within  its  walls  were  once  congre-  j 
gated  the  wisest  of  mdnkind,  Thales,  Cleobulus,  and  | 
Solon :  it  was  here  that  the  wretched  father  mourned  ! 
i  alone  the  mangled  corse  of  his  beloved  Atys ;  and  it  was  i 
!  here  that  the  same  humiliated  monarch  wept  at  the  feet  ! 
of  the  Persian  boy  who  wrung  from  him  his  kingdom. 
Far  in  the  distance  were  the  gigantic  tumuli  of  the  I.y- 
dian  monarchs,  Candaules,  and  Halyattys,  and  Gyges ; 
and  around  them  spread  those  very  plains  once  trodden 
by  the  countless  hosts  of  Xerxes,  when  hurrying  on  to 
find  a  sepulchre  at  IMarathon. 

There  were  more  varied  and  more  vivid  remem¬ 
brances  associated  with  the  sight  of  Sardis  than  could 
possibly  be  attached  to  any  other  spot  of  earth  ;  but  all 
were  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  littleness 
of  glory — all,  all  had  passed  away  !  There  were  before 
me  the  fanes  of  a  dead  religion,  the  tombs  of  forgotten 
monarchs,  and  the  palm-tree  that  waved  in  the  banquet- 
hall  of  kings  ;  whilst  the  feeling  of  desolation  was  doubly 
heightened  by  the  calm  sweet  sky  above  me,  which,  in 
its  unfading  brightness,  shone  as  purely  now  as  when 
it  beamed  upon  the  golden  dreams  of  Croesus.^’ — Vol.  1. 
p.  205 — 8. 

On  his  return  to  Smyrna,  our  author  set  off*  on  a 
cruise  through  the  Archipelago,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  visited  all  the  principal  islands,  and  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  he  has  detailed  a  number  of  minute  and  inte¬ 
resting  particulars  concerning  each.  We  can  afford 
room  for  only  one  other  quotation,  which  describes 

GENERAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  CFCLADES. 

The  appearance  of  almost  all  the  Cyclades,  on  first 
approaching  them,  is  exceedingly  similar ;  they  all  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  rude  porous  rocks,  brown  cliffs,  and  ver¬ 
dureless  acclivities,  whose  uniformity  is  scarcely  broken 
by  a  single  tree,  and  whose  loneliness  is  seldom  enli¬ 
vened  by  a  village  or  a  human  habitation.  The  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  tidelcss  sea  glide  wavelessly  around  their 
I  shores,  and  the  rays  of  the  unclouded  sun  beam  fiercely 
down  on  their  unsheltered  hills, 

I  ‘  Dimm’d  with  a  haze  of  light.* 

j  On  landing,  however,  every  islet  presents  a  differ¬ 
ent  aspect,  and  every  secluded  hamlet  a  new  picture  of 
!  life,  of  manners,  of  costume,  and,  not  unfrequently,  of 
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language.  The  soil  of  one  is  rich,  and  luxurious,  and 
verdant;  that  of  a  second,  onl)^  a  few  miles  distant,  is 
dry,  scorched,' and  volcanic;  the  harbour  of  another  is 
filled  with  the  little  trading  craft  of  all  the  surrounding 
ports ;  its  quays  rife  with  the  hum  and  hurry  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  its  coffee-houses  crowded  with  the  varied  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  hundred  trading  marts  ;  whilst  a  fourth, 
of  equal  capabilities,  and  barely  an  hour’s  sail  beyond 
it,  will  be  as  quiet  and  noiseless  as  a  city  of  the  plague  ; 
its  shores  unvisited,  its  streets  untrodden,  and  its  fields 
untilled. 

*  But  such  is  the  result  of  that  tenacity  to  ancient 
usages,  and  that  predilection  for  the  pursuits,  the  habits, 
and  the  tastes  of  their  forefathers,  which  vindicates  for 
the  countries  of  Asia  the  title  of  the  ‘  unchanging  EasU^ 
From  age  to  age,  the  natives  of  these  secluded  spots  have 
continued  to  preserve  those  customs  and  those  manners, 
whose  antiquity  is  now  their  greatest  charm,  and  which 
long  association  has  rendered  it  almost  sacrilegious  to 
alter  or  abandon ;  whilst  far  removed  from  any  later 
models  with  which  to  contrast  them,  contentment  and 
custom  have  long  since  neutralized  both  their  awkward¬ 
ness  and  inconvenience.’ — Vol  II.,  p.  229 — 31. 

A  portion  of  this  work  has  already  appeared  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  Letters 
from  the  Levant,”  but  we  are  glad  the  author  has  pub¬ 
lished  them  in  their  present  extended  and  improved 
form. 


Sennons  on  various  Important  Subjects.  By  the  late 

Kev.  Archibald  Grade.  Edinburgh.  Adam  Black. 
1829. 

.  These  Sermons  have  no  pretensions  to  originality,  or 
to  eloquence  of  a  very  high  order  ;  but  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  pleasingly  written,  and  full  of  rational 
and  impressive  views  of  Divine  truth.  They  are  re¬ 
markable  for  simplicity  and  clearness  of  arrangement, — 
a  great  excellence  in  every- sort  of  didactic  composition, 
but  particularly  desirable  in  sermons,  of  v/hich  every 
reader  and  hearer  should  be  enabled  to  carry  away  as 
much  as  possible,  without  that  effort  of  attention  and 
understanding,  which  is  in  the  power  of  not  a  great 
many,  and  in  the  inclination  of  a  very  few.  Though 
for  the  most  part  on  practical  subjects,  they  arc  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  the  dryness  and  coldness,  for  which 
many  very  reputable  sermens  on  the  same  plan  are,  with 
great  justice,  censured.  They  are  almost  always  ani¬ 
mated  and  vigorous,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  found,  to  transgress  the  rules  of  a  correct  taste. 
We  add  one  recommendation  more, — they  are  reason¬ 
ably  short. 

We  do  not  know,  after  all,  that  sermons  can  wtdl  re¬ 
ceive  a  higher  degree  of  legitimate  praise,  than  we  are 
disposed  to  bestow  on  this  modest  volume.  A  sermon 
is  not,  we  think,  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for  theo¬ 
logical  discussion,  of  a  very  deep  or  elaborate  character; 
it  is,  confessedly,  an  improper  one  for  bold  theories  and 
speculations  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  time  of 
a  Christian  audience  is  unprofitably  taken  up  with 
flourishing  declamation  and  ambitious  rhetoric.  If  a 
plain,  and  sensible,  and  well-composed  discourse,  is 
generally  thought  most  appropriate  to  the  pulpit,  we 
cannot,  we  confess,  see  why  a  printed  sermon  should 
not  be  valued  as  much  for  these  very  qualities.  Ser¬ 
mons  arc  most  usually  read,  to  fill  up  those  portions  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  other  days  set  apart  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses,  w  hich  are  not  spent  in  church,  or  in  employments 
proper  to  the  time  why  then  should  we  be  more  re¬ 
luctant  to  accept  of  the  plain  words  of  truth  and  so¬ 
berness,”  as  a  help  to  meditation,  or  as  instructive  les¬ 
sons  to  our  families  at  home,  than  in  the  house  of 
God? 


There  seems  to  be  little,  then,  in  the  objection  made  to 
almost  every  new  volume  of  sermons,  that  it  adds  nothing  I 
to  the  treasures  of  theological  learning,  that  it  contains  no 
profound  views,  that  it  is  not  enriched  with  any  great 
splendour  of  style  or  illustration.  If  sermons  were  ever, 
or  often,  read  for  a  different  end  from  that  which  brings  us 
to  hear  them ;  if,  instead  of  being  read  aloud  in  families, 
or  taken  up  to  assist  our  meditations  on  what  is  good 
and  profitable,  on  that  day  when  w'e  are  most  disposed 
to  let  our  thoughts  flow  in  the  easy  and  level  channel  of 
established  truth,  without  being  distracted  with  what  is 
debateable,  or  roughly  shaken  with  what  is  strange  and 
empirical,— if,  instead  of  being  thus  referred  to,  it  were 
usual  to  have  recourse  to  them  as  food  for  study,  ortrea. 
sures  of  Scripture  criticism ,  or  models  of  various  style, 
there  might  be  something  in  the  complaint  so  perpetual¬ 
ly  and  piteously  made  of  the  poverty  and  mediocrity 
of  published  sermons.  The  sermon  has  its  own  pro¬ 
vince  ; — commentaries,  and  disquisitions,  and  religious  I 
fancy-pieces,  have  theirs.  Ought  Warburton  to  have 
preached  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  or  IMacKnight 
his  Harmony,  or  even  liervey  his  3Ieditations  ?  Would 
these  works  have  been  endured  as  sermons,  either  from 
the  pulpit  or  the  press  ?  And,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not 
the  head  of  a  family  often  constrained  to  leave  Tillotson 
and  Barrow  to  the  learned,  and  to  instruct  his  congrega-  | 
tion  at  the  fire-side  out  of  plainer  and  less  profound  i 
divines  ?  ! 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken,  howxver,  for  admirers  or  I 
apologists  of  poorly  executed  sermons.  It  is  not  enough  ! 
that  publications  of  this  class  should  be  harmless,  or  | 
even  serious,  and  tamely  instructive.  In  the  exercise  of  ! 
our  proper  function  as  critics,  we  shall  always  demand  • 
spirit  and  force,  if  not  novelty  of  illustration,  in  the  ; 
treatment  of  sacred  truths,  and  at  least  clearness  and  ac-  ! 
curacy  of  composition.  What  we  censure  is,  the  appe-  ' 
tite  for  what  is  novel  and  exciting,  that  induces  many  to  j 
throw  aside  sermons,  by  which  they  may  be  wtII  and  i 
soundly,  nay,  agreeably  instructed,  v/ith  contempt ;  and  j 
what  WT  venture  to  patronize,  as  a  gift  never  out  of  sea-  | 
son,  is  a  volume  in  which  divine  truth  is  set  forth  in  a  j 
chaste  and  natural  style,  enforced  with  earnestness,  and  | 
applied  with  propriety  and  faithfulness. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  can  satisfy  themselves  with 
this  standard,  we  can  honestly  recommend  the  volume 
before  us.  It  contains  six-and-twenty  sermons,  of  which 
the  fourth,  on  Redeeming  the  Time,”  the  ninth,  en¬ 
titled  the  Grave  of  Christ,”  and  the  tenth,  on  the 
“  Causes  of  Grief  to  the  Good,”  are,  in  our  opinion,  pe¬ 
culiarly  excellent.  We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  se¬ 
lecting  for  our  readers  a  short,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  characteristic  specimen  of  the  author’s  man¬ 
ner  ;  w’e  should  have  had  much  less,  if  our  only  care 
had  been  to  find  what  is  good. 

The  following,  we  think,  will  serve  our  purpose.  B 
is  extracted  from  the  fifteenth  sermon. 

ON  THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  INJURIES. 

Consider  yourselves  in  the  last'judgment,  standing 
before  the  throne  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  midst  of  an  as¬ 
sembled  world — covered  with  sins  which  require  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  your  judge,  while  near  you  stands  one,  who 
never  received  yours,  whom  you  persecuted  through  hie 
with  unrelenting  perseverance,  and  whose  last  struggle 
did  not  terminate  your  disposition  to  revenge.  Think 
of  the  confusion  and  dread  you  must  feel,  when  you  be¬ 
hold  him  looking  upon  you  with  pity,  when  he  examines  ■ 
with  inquiring  eyes  if  your  condemnation  be  written  in  j 
tlie  face  of  your  judge,  and  then  passes  by  you  into  the  • 
joys  of  his  I^ord.  It  is  an  awful  pause  while  your  doom 
remains  undecided.  It  is  a  terrifying  thought  to  de¬ 
pend  for  a  decision  in  your  favour  upon  that  very  pri'^j 
ciple  which  you  despised  in  your  conduct,  ^  you  sha 
have  judgment  without  mercy,  if  you  have  showed  no 
mercy !’  j 
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“  Look  now  around  you  and  I  eh  old,  employ  your 
senses  and  your  memory — if  there  be  any  in  this  assem- 
blv  whom  you  would  not  forgive — any,  whose  interest 
you  would  oppose — whose  character  you  would  vilify, 
and  in  whose  sufferings  you  would  take  delight — and 
then  consider  the  enormity  of  your  guilt  !  Vou  have 
entered  the  temple  of  God,  to  join  in  prayer  with  those 
whose  doom  you  would  pronounce.  Vou  have  approach¬ 
ed  the  altar  of  mercy  with  a  purpose  of  revenge.  You 
have  placed  upon  it  a  heart  filled  with  malignity.  Pray 
not  to-day,  I  beseech  you,  for  your  enemies — for  it  is 
hypocrisy.  Pray  not  for  yourselves,  for  it  is  in  vain.  As 
the  minister  of  Christ  and  of  righteousness,  my  com- 
mirsion  of  mercy  is  as  little  to  you  as  to  that  malignant 
spirit,  whose  hatred  of  God,  and  of  his  righteous  ofi- 
spring,  occasioned  the  apostacy  and  ruin  of  our  race.” — 
Pp.  2’49-50-.51. 

This  is  a  posthumous  volume ;  but  it  is  only  just  to 
add,  that  this  circumstance  does  not  require  to  be  inti¬ 
mated,  in  order  to  soften  or  deprecate  verbal  criticism  ; 
we  have  detected  very  few  inaccuracies  of  style. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  its  Principles  and 
Practices j  as  exhibited  in  llhtor//.  By  a  Layman  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  Edinburgh.  Waugh 
and  Innes.  1829. 

We  approve  neither  of  the  matter  contained  in  this 
volume,  nor  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  We  do 
not  see  what  good  it  can  do  to  pander  to  the  ignorant 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and  to  set  one  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  obstinate  opposition  to  another,  by  raking  up  all 
the  exploded  and  often  exaggerated  stories  of  Popish 
overbearance  and  cruelty,  which  are,  in  many  instances, 
to  be  attributed  more  to  the  darkness  of  an  earlier  age, 
than  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  religion  under  whose 
'  cloak  they  were  committed.  A  temperate,  judicious, 

I  and  sound  exposition  of  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
I  tholic  faith,  we  shall  be  always  happy  to  listen  to.  But 
I  it  is  contrary  to  reason  and  sound  philosophy,  and  most 
i  especially  contrary  to  Christianity,  to  present  to  Protest- 
1  ants  nothing  but  the  dark  side  of  Popery,  blackened 
still  more  by  the  breath  of  defamation,  and  hold  it  up, 
not  only  as  a  rock  they  ouglit  to  shun,  but  as  a  gibbet- 
ted  carcass  which  they  ought  to  hate,  despise,  and  ut¬ 
terly  contemn.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  respect  for  the 
reformed  church  of  our  native  land ;  but  wc  look  upon 
toleration,  humility,  and  forbearance,  as  three  of  the 
iU)blest  doctrines  it  inculcates.  AV^c  hold  it  superior  to 
^1  other  churches  ;  but  never  shall  we  believe  that  the 
[aith  so  piously  held  by  thousands  of  sincere  Christians 
in  France,  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  is  a  more  string  upon 
'''hich  to  tie  an  endless  series  of  atrocities,  massacres, 
persecutions,  tortures,  and  all  ungodly  practices.  W"e  do 
not  believe  in  transubstantiation, — we  smileat  the  Pope’s 
intallibility,. — auricular  confessions  ;  but  we 
^ould  not,  therefore,  recommend  the  fagot  to  root  out 
a  church  so  pestilential,  erroneous,  and  blasphemous.” 
I  he  inflammatory  nature  of  the  book  before  us  may  be 
ffom  the  very  first  sentence  it  contains ; — 
I  here  never  was  any  age,”  the  author  says,  in 
''J'lch  the  Protestant  Churcli  was  more  truly  militant, 
*an  in  the  present,  when  liberality  on  the  one  hand, 
every  jcsuitical  art  on  the  other,  tend  to  its  subver- 
^Wn ;  and  when  the  scarlet  Jezabel  of  Borne  again  rears 
er  haggard  countenance,  exhibiting  lier  meretricious 
^  to  infatuate  Britisli  Protestants,  and  decoy  them 
^  blood-stained  embraces,  by  the  influence  of 
*cn  common-sense  is  extinguished, — reason  and  un- 
i^sianding  annihilated, — conscience  enslaved, — free  in- 
and  suppressed,  and  genuine  freedom  to- 
y  eradicated.”  Tiiis  is  mere  clap-trap  writing  ad 


captandnni  vuigns,  and  what  follows  is  often  still  more 
indecently  violent.  The  work,  in  short,  so  far  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  soothe  or  conciliate,  to  soften  or  improve, 
an  attempt  which,  in  our  estimation,  the  temper  of  the 
times  seems  particularly  to  require,  is  calculated  only  to 
add  moroseness  to  bigotry,  and  to  blow  into  a  flame  all 
the  scattered  embers  of  polemical  division  and  hatred. 


Edmund  O'Hara,  an  Irish  Talc*  By  the  Author  of 
Ellmer  Castle.”  Dublin.  William  Curry,  Jun. 
and  Co.  1829. 

In  Ireland  this  will  be  called  one  of  the  Brunswick 
books.  It  is  a  religious  work,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  hero  is  converted  from  infidelity,  or  at  least  from  utter 
carelessness  about  religion,  to  a  better  mode  of  think¬ 
ing.  Had  the  author  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  hero 
would  of  course  have  become  so  too  ;  but  as  tlie  author 
is  a  Protestant,  the  hero  embraces  that  faith.  There  arc 
some  hits  at  the  Irish  priests  illustrative  of  their  igno¬ 
rance,  superstition,  and  intemperance  ;  but  on  the  whole 
the  tone  of  the  book  is  good,  as  well  as  the  precepts  it 
inculcates.  We  should  guess  it  to  be  the  production  of 
a  lady. 


BALL  ANT  VNE’s  ‘‘EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HUMAN 

MIND.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  JonruaL 

Sir, — I  intend  to  lay  before  you  a  few  remarks  on 
the  review  of  Ballantyne’s  Examination  of  tlie  Human 
3Iind,”  which  appeared  in  No.  5  of  the  “  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal.”  In  glancing  his  observations  over  for  the  first  time, 
I  was  considerably  disappointed  to  find  the  review¬ 
er’s  opinion  of  the  work  so  different  from  my  own  ;  but 
on  perusing  it  with  more  attention,  my  disappointment 
v/as  changed  into  another  feeling,  when  I  perceived  that 
the  author’s  meaning  was  misrepresented. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  review  could  have  produced 
little  effect  upon  the  few”  by  whom  such  works  as 
Ballantyne’s  are  read  ;  but  as  your  Journal  is  far  more 
widely  circulated  than  bis  volume,  so,  among  “  the 
many,”  there  must  exist  an  unjust  prejudice  against  the 

Examination”  and  its  author.  To  remove  this  pre¬ 
judice  is  my  intention,  and  I  rely  upon  your  candour  to 
second  my  attempt.  It  is  not  my  design  to  notice  the 
gratuitous  assertions  and  extraneous  matter  with  which 
the  review  abounds,  but  to  substantiate  the  charge  of 
misrepresentation  wiiich  I  have  preferred  against  it. 

In  the  application  of  the  Law  of  Correspondence” 
to  the  sense  of  touch,  the  reviewer,  as  far  as  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  him,  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  extension  is  used,  representing  Ballan- 
tync  as  speaking  of  iiidctinite  extension,  instead  of  li¬ 
mited  extension  or  figure,  which  might  be  wholly  and 
at  once  impressed  upon  the  organs  of  touch,  and  to  have 
overlooked  the  diftereiice  between  length  of  duration  and 
extension  of  matter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  lias  certainly 
failed  to  disprove,  that  “  whatever  be  the  form  or  mag¬ 
nitude  of  an  impression,  we  uniformly  experience  a 
sensation  and  an  idea  of  a  portion  of  extension  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  form  and  magnitude and  he  has  not  ever 
denied  that  Brown  himstlfhas  admitted  every  thing  for 
which  Bailantyne  pleads  to  establish  his  law. 

But  you  will  be  more  fully  satisfied  that  the  charge 
of  misrepresentation  is  just,  when  I  lay  before  you  the 
review'er’s  remarks  on  the  application  of  the  law  to  the 
sense  of  smelling.  He  asks,  whether  we  have  an  idea 
of  greater  magnitude  in  smelling  with  one  nostril,  with 
half  a  nostril,  or  with  both  nostrils;  or  whether  a  rose 
of  small  dimensions  suggests  its  comparative  diminu- 
tiveness  when  coming  after  the  fragrance  of  a  bulkier 
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predecessor.’’  From  this,  any  one  would  immediately 
Infer,  that  Ballantyne  had  asserted  that  we  could  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  an  odour  was  emitted  by  a  large  or  a 
small  magnitude — or  that,  simply  by  smelling  a  rose, 
we  could  determine  whether  it  was  a  large  one  or  a 
smalL  Now,  let  us  hear  Ballantyne  himself,  and  then 
let  the  candid  judge  whether  these  conclusions  are  legi¬ 
timate.  “  An  impression,”  says  he,  on  this  organ 
(of  smell)  is  always  accompanied  with  a  sensation  and 
an  idea  of  the  part  affected  not,  as  the  reviewer  asserts, 
of  the  object  emitting  the  odour.  The  reviewer  observes, 
that  “  the  theory  (the  I^aw  of  Correspondence)  becomes 
eiipremehj  ridiculous  if  we  take  the  most  cursory  view  of 
sight,”  &C-  Yet  other  philosophers,  high  in  the  critic’s 
esteem,  in  effect  admit  this  very  theory.  Stewart  says, 
that  the  sensation  of  colour  appears  to  the  mind  to  be 
‘‘  something  spread  over  the  surface  of  bodies.”  But, 
as  Ballantyne  asks,  has  that  which  is  spread  over  the 
surface  of  bodies  no  seeming  extension  ?  Brown  also, 
in  speaking  of  the  ideas  of  extension  afforded  by  our  or¬ 
gans  of  sense  in  general,  says,  we  are  apt  to  forget, 
in  inquiries  of  this  sort,  that  it  is  not  in  our  organs  of 
touch  merely,  that  a  certain  extent  of  the  nervous  extre¬ 
mity  of  our  sensorial  organ  is  affected.  This  occurs, 
equally,  in  every  other  organ.”  Now,  such  remarks 
from  these  philosophers  should  certainly  have  prevented 
any  of  their  admirers  from  applying  the  epithet  of  su- 
premely  ridiculous  to  this  theory,  as  being  Ballantyne’s. 

The  reviewer’s  remark  on  taste  is  too  trifling  to  be 
noticed  ;  and  as  he  has  passed  over  Duration”  with  a 
blank  assertion  merely,  I  give  it  all  the  attention  it 
merits  by  simply  denying  it.  But  if  any  part  of  his  re¬ 
view  shows  the  injustice  of  his  remarks,  and  his  incom¬ 
petency  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  it  is  that  where 
he  observes  that  Ballantyne’s  notions  on  Association  are 
scarcely  less  sound  than  his  conceptions  of  Duration. 
Association  of  ideas  is  a  part  of  our  constitution  in¬ 
volved  in  much  obscurity.  Scarcely  any  philosopher 
except  Hume  has  attempted  the  enumeration  of  its  laws; 
and  who  denies  that  Hume  has  failed  ?  Ballantyne  has 
shown  what  inconsistent  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  doctrine,  that  ideas  suggest  each  other  according  to 
the  various  relations  among  their  objects  ;  and  in  ex¬ 
plaining,  ramifying,  and  illustrating  his  Law  of  Pre¬ 
cedence,”  has  accounted  for  numerous  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject,  in  a  manner  far  more  simple 
and  satisfactory  to  the  candid  and  competent  judge,  than 
any  solution  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

I  intended,  iSir,  to  have  proceeded,  but  I  fear  I  have 
already  intruded  too  long  ;  and,  if  you  deem  my  obser¬ 
vations  correct,  enough  has  been  said  to  answer  my  de¬ 
sign.  1  shall,  therefore,  in  imitation  of  our  reviewer, 
conclude  by  stating  my  opinion  of  the  work. 

If  perspicuity  and  correctness  of  language,  if  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  vigorous  mind,  characterised  by  originality 
and  acuteness,  if  manful  grapplings  with  the  greatest  diK 
hculties  in  the  science  both  of  mind  and  theology,  de¬ 
serve  attention,  the  Examination’of  the  Human  Mind” 
will  long  enjoy  a  station  far  above  the  works  of  me¬ 
diocre  metaphysicians.” 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  h. 

We  have  given  the  above  letter  a  place,  from  a  desire 
to  prove  our  impartiality  in  all  literary  matters.  All 
criticism  is  matter  of  opinion ;  and  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  opinion  of  the  Examination”  expressed  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  alluded  to,  the  reviewer  still  thinks  it  was  accurate, 
--.he  knows  it  was  honest,— and,  moreover,  he  has  no 
objection  that  J.  L.,”  or  any  one  else,  should  con¬ 
scientiously  form  a  very  different  judgment,  either  of 
the  merits  of  the  whole  work,  or  of  the  validity,  and 
value  of  its  isolated  doctrines.  As  to  the  charge  of  mis¬ 
representation, -~but  for  which  the  above  communication 
would  have  passed  without  further  comment, _ some  re¬ 


ply  seems  to  be  called  for  from  him,  and  he  offers  the 
following  very  brief  one  : — 1st,  I\Ir  Ballantync’s  notions 
concerning  extension,  are  not  represented  as  pertaining 
to  indefinite  extension,— without  reference  to  figure  or 
limit ;  nor  could  they  be  so  misrepresented,  for  Mr  B. 
holds,  that  figure  is  a  modification  of  extension ;  and 
the  strictures  on  the  review  have  reference  entirely  to 
figured  space  or  limit.  2d,  Mr  B.’s  doctrine,  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  ideas  of  extension,  by,  or  with  sensation 
is  not  misrepresented  in  the  remarks  upon  the  olfactory 
sense.  The  Law  of  Correspondence,”  which  is  there 
applied,  is  quoted  verbatim  from  the  volume  itself,  so 
no  misrepresentation  could  be  made.  That  law,  if  it 
means  any  thing,  supposes  that  connately  with  our 
sensations,  we  have  ideas  of  extension,  proportioned  to 
the  sensorial  surface  affected.  The  odour  of  a  rose 
therefore,  titillating  one  nostril,  or  a  certain  portion  of 
nervous  expanse,  should  not  suggest,  by  the  one  half, 
such  an  idea  of  magnitude,  as  when  inhaled  by  both 
nostrils ;  for  then  a  double  portion  of  the  sensorium 
would  be  exposed  and  affected.  Again,  it  is  but  na¬ 
tural  to  conclude,  that  in  any  odorous  body, _ such  as  a 

rose,— the  pungent  particles  of  which  impinge  on  the 
sense,  and  constitute  smell,  they  are,  ceteris  paribus^  nu¬ 
merous,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  A  large  rose,  there¬ 
fore,  should,  in  its  action  upon  the  olfactories,  affect  a 
greater  portion  of  the  nervous  expanse,  and  thus  give 
an  idea  of  greater  extension  than  a  smaller  rose,  whose 
particles,  being  finer,  are  more  confined  in  their  effects. 
In  all  this,  it  will  take  some  ingenuity  to  discover  mis¬ 
representation.  The  consequences  are  legitimately  de¬ 
duced  from  the  author’s  proposition,  and  if  they  are 
anomalous,  the  blame  rests  with  the  propounder  of  the 
law,  and  not  with  him  who  applies  it. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  A  PREJUDICE. 

A  MORAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCH. 

By  Thomas  Aird^  Esq.  Author  of  ‘‘  Religious  Charae^ 

teristiesf^ 

At  a  late  hour  one  Saturday  evening,  as  I  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  homewards  along  one  of  the  crowded  streets  of 
our  metropolis,  I  felt  myself  distinctly  tapped  on  the 
shoulder,  and,  on  looking  round,  a  bareheaded  man, 
dressed  in  a  night-gown,  thus  abruptly  questioned  me— 

Did  you  ever,  sir,  thank  God  for  preserving  your  rea- 
son  ?”  On  my  answering  in  the  negative— Then  do 
it  now,”  said  he,  for  I  have  lost  mine.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  grotesque  accompaniments  of  the  man  s 
dress,  and  his  undignified  face,  disfigured  by  a  large  red 
nose,  the  above  appeal  to  me  was  striking  and  sublimely 
pathetic ;  and  when  he  bowed  to  me  with  an  unsteady 
fervour  and  withdrew  immediately,  I  could  not  resist 
following  him,  which  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  do,  as 
he  seemed  to  be  labouring  under  some  frenzy,  and  might 
need  to  be  looked  after. 

There  was  another  reason  for  my  being  particularly 
interested  in  him :  I  had  seen  him  before ;  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  interruption  had  once  before  given  me 
great  disgust.  It  was  thus : — On  my  return  to  Scot¬ 
land,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  which  I  had  passed 
in  the  West  Indies,  I  found  the  one  beloved  dead,  for 
whom  had  been  all  my  hopes  and  all  my  good  behaviour 
through  those  long  years.  W^hen  all  the  world,  with  the 
hard  severity  of  truth  and  prudence,  frowned  on  the  quick 
reckless  spirit  of  my  youth,  she  alone  had  been  my  gen¬ 
tle  prophetess,  and  sweetly  told  that  my  better  hea^ 
should  one  day,  and  that  soon,  give  the  lie  to  the  col 
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nrudential  forebodersi  For  her  sweet  sake,  I  tried  to  be 
L  a  good  rnan  should  be  ;  and  when  I  returned  to  my 
native  land,  it  was  all  for  her,  to  bring  her,  by  that  one 
dearest,  closest  tie,  near  to  the  heart  which  (I  speak  not 
from  my  own  vanity,  but  to  her  praise)  she  had  won  to 
manly  bearing.  Oh  God  !  Oh  God  !  I  found  her  in  the 
dust,— in  her  early  grave  ;  no  more  to  love  me,  no  more 
to  give  me  her  sweet  approval.  It  was  then  my  melan¬ 
choly  pleasure  to  seek  the  place  where  last  we  parted  by 
the  bum  in  the  lonely  glen.  As  I  approached  the 
place,  to  throw  myself  down  on  the  very  same  green  spot 
on  which  she  had  sat  when  last  we  met,  I  found  it  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  stranger ;  I  withdrew,  but  to  return  the 
following  evening.  I  found  the  sacred  spot  again  pre- 
occupied  by  the  same  stranger,  who,  independent  of  his 
coarse  red  face,  his  flattened,  ill-shaped  bald  head,  (for 
he  sat  looking  into  his  hat,)  and  the  undignified  pre¬ 
caution  of  his  coat-skirts  carefully  drawn  aside,  to  let 
him  sit  on  his  outspread  handkerchief,  disgusted  me  by 
the  mere  circumstance  of  his  unseasonable  appearance 
in  such  a  place,  which  had  thus  twice  interrupted  the 
yearning  of  my  heart,  to  rest  me  there  one  hour  alone. 
This  second  night  also  I  hastily  withdrew.  I  came  a 
third  night,  and  found  a  continuance  of  the  interruption. 
The  same  individual  was  on  the  same  spot,  muttering  to 
himself,  and  chucking  pebbles  into  a  dark  pool  of  the 
burn  immediately  before  him.  I  retired,  cursing  him 
in  my  heart,  and  came  no  more  back  to  the  place. 

Now  in  the  phrenzied  man  who  accosted  me,  as  above- 
mentioned,  on  the  street  by  n^ght,  I  recognized  at  once  the 
individual  who  had  so  interrupted  me  some  months  be¬ 
fore,  in  the  lonely  glen  by  the  side  of  the  burn  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  reason  already  given  for  my  wish  now  to 
follow  him,  there  was  the  superadded  anxiety  to  be  kind 
to  a  man  in  such  distress,  whom,  perhaps  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  sorrows,  I  had  heartily  and  unreason¬ 
ably  cursed.  I  was  still  following  him,  when  a  woman, 
advanced  in  life,  rushed  past  me,  and,  laying  hold  of 
him,  cried  loudly  for  assistance.  This  was  easily  found 
in  such  a  place  ;  and  the  poor  man  was,  without  delay, 
forcibly  carried  back  to  her  house,  where,  on  my  follow¬ 
ing,  I  learned  that  he  was  a  lodger  with  the  woman, 
that  he  was  sick  of  a  brain  fever,  and  that,  during  a  brief 
interval  in  her  watching  of  him,  he  had  made  his  escape 
down  stairs,  and  had  got  upon  the  street.  I  was  now 
deeply  interested  in  the  poor  fellow,  and  determined  to 
see  him  again  the  following  morning,  which  I  did,  and 
found  him  much  w'orse.  On  making  inquiry  at  the  wo¬ 
man  of  the  house  i-especting  him,  she  told  me  that  he 
had  no  relatives  in  this  country,  though  he  was  a  Scotch¬ 
man ;  that  he  was  a  half-pay  officer  in  his  Majesty’s 
service ;  that  he  did  not  seem  to  want  money  ;  that  he 
was  a  noble-hearted,  generous  njan.  She  added,  more¬ 
over,  that  he  had  lodged  in  her  house  two  months  ;  and 
that,  previous  to  his  illness,  he  had  spoken  of  a  friend 
whom  he  expected  every  day  to  visit  him  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  to  make  arrangements  for  their  go- 
ing  together  to  the  Continent. 

In  two  days  more,  poor  Lieutenant  Crabbe  (such,  I 
learned,  was  his  name  and  commission)  died;  and,  by  a 
curious  dispensation  of  Providence,  I  ordered  the  fune- 
*^1)  and  laid  in  the  grave  the  head  of  the  man  whom, 
only  a  few  months  before,  I  had  cursed  as  a  disgusting 
Impertinent  fellow.  The  alien-mourners  had  withdrawn 
horn  the  sodded  grave,  and  I  had  just  paid  the  sexton 
or  this  last  office  to  poor  Crabbe,  when  the  woman  in 
^hose  house  he  had  died  advanced  with  a  young  man, 
apparently  an  officer,  in  whose  countenance  haste  and 
nnexpected  affliction  were  strongly  working.  That’s 
^ej^Scntleman,  sir,”  said  the  woman,  pointing  to  my- 

,  ^  ^ell,  good  woman,”  said  the  stranger  youth, 
ose  tones  bespoke  him  an  Englishman,  and  whose 
it  spoke,  seemed  broken  with  deep  sorrow  : 

I  ^dl  see  you  again,  within  an  hour,  at  your  house, 


and  settle  all  matters.”  The  woman,  who  had  doubt¬ 
less  come  to  show  him  the  churchyard,  hereupon  re¬ 
tired  ;  and  the  young  Englishman,  coming  up  to  me, 
grasped  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  whilst  his  eyes  glis¬ 
tened  with  tears :  So,  sir,”  said  he,  you  have 

kindly  fulfilled  my  office  here,  which,  would  to  God  I 
had  been  in  time  to  do  myself  for  poor  Crabbe.  You 
did  not  know  him,  I  believe  ?” 

‘‘  No,”  I  answered. 

But  I  did,”  returned  the  youth  ;  and  a  braver, 
nobler  heart  never  beat  in  the  frame  of  a  man.  He  has 
been  most  unhappy,  poor  fellow,  in  his  relatives.” 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  I  could  only  reply. 

If  I  could  honour  you  in  any  way,  sir,”  rejoined 
the  youth,  “  which  your  heart  cares  for,  beyond  its  own 
noble  joy,  in  acting  the  manly  and  humane  part  which 
you  have  acted  towards  my  poor  friend,  I  would  delight 
to  honour  you.  You  are  at  least  entitled  to  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  deceased,  which  I  may  give  you  in 
a  way  which  will  best  show  the  praise  and  the  heart  of 
poor  Crabbe.  I  have  some  letters  here  in  my  pocket, 
which  I  brought  w'ith  me,  alas  !  that  he  might  explain 
something  to  me,  which  they  all,  more  or  less,  contain, 
relative  to  a  piece  of  special  business  :  from  one  of  them 
I  shall  read  an  extract,  relative  to  his  early  history,  and 
the  miserable  occasion  on  which  he  found  his  long-lost 
father,  whom,  after  long  and  patient  efforts  to  trace  his 
parents,  he  was  at  length  directed  to  seek  in  one  of  your 
villages  in  the  south  of  Scotland.” 

The  particular  letter  was  selected,  and  the  young 
Englishman,  over  the  grave  of  his  friend,  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

I  could  have  wept  tears  of  blood,  on  finding  things 
as  they  are  with  the  unhappy  old  man  who  is  indeed 
my  father.  I  shall  speak  to  you  now  as  I  would  com¬ 
mune  with  my  own  heart ;  but  yet  it  must  be  in  mild 
terms,  lest  I  be  wickedly  unfilial :  is  not  this  awful  ? 
From  the  very  little  which  I  knew  of  myself  ere  I  came 
to  this  country,  and  from  information  which  I  have 
gathered  within  these  two  weeks  from  the  old  clergyman 
of  this  village,  it  appears  that  my  mother  had  died  a 
few  days  after  giving  me  birth,  and  that  my  uncle,  who 
had  never  been  satisfied  with  the  marriage,  took  me, 
when  very  young,  from  my  father,  whose  unhappy  pe¬ 
culiarities  led  him  readily  to  resign  me  ;  gave  me  my 
mother’s  name,  and  carried  me  with  him  to  Holland, 
where  he  was  a  merchant.  lie  was  very  kind  to  me  in 
my  youth  ;  and,  when  I  was  of  proper  age,  bought  me  a 
commission  in  the  British  army,  in  which  I  have  served, 
as  you  know,  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  which,  you  also 
know,  I  was  obliged  to  leave,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
in  one  of  my  ankles,  which,  subject  to  occasional  swell¬ 
ing,  has  rendered  me  quite  unfit  for  travel.  My  uncle 
died  about  three  years  ago,  and  left  me  heir  to  his  ef¬ 
fects,  which  were  considerable.  Nothing  in  his  papers 
led  me  to  suppose  that  my  father  might  yet  be  living, 
but  I  learned  the  fact  from  a  confidential  friend  of  his, 
who  communicated  it  to  me,  not  very  wisely,  perhaps, 
since  he  could  not  tell  me  even  my  real  name.  Bitterly 
condemning  my  uncle’s  cruel  policy,  which  had  not  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  hold  any  intercourse  whatever  with  my 
father,  and  which  had  cut  me  off  from  the  natural 
guardian  of  my  life,  I  hasted  over  to  this  country,  with 
no  certain  hope  of  success  in  finding  out  whose  I  was, 
beyond  what  my  knowledge  that  I  bore  my  mother’s 
name  led  me  to  entertain.  I  had  my  own  romance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pursuit.  I  said  to  myself,  that  I  might 
have  little  sisters,  who  should  be  glad  to  own  me,  un¬ 
worthy  though  I  was  ;  I  might  bring  comfort  to  a  good 
old  man,  whose  infirmities  of  age  were  canonized  by  the 
respect  due  to  his  sanctity, — who,  in  short,  had  nothing 
of  age  but  its  reverence ;  and  who,  like  another  patri- 
arch,  was  to  fall  upon  my  neck,  and  weep  for  joy  like 
a  little  child.  Every  night  I  was  on  board,  hasting  to 
this  country,  I  saw  my  dream-sisters,  so  kind,  so  beau- 
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tiful  s  they  washed  my  feet ;  they  looked  at  the  scars 
of  my  wounds  ;  they  were  proud  of  me,  for  having  been 
a  soldier,  and  leaned  on  my  arm  as  we  went  to  church, 
before  all  the  people,  who  were  lingering  in  the  sunny 
churchyard ; — and  the  good  old  man  went  before,  look¬ 
ing  oft  back  to  see  that  we  were  near  behind,  accommo¬ 
dating  his  step  to  show  that  he  too  was  one  of  the  party, 
though  he  did  his  best  to  appear  self-denied. 

After  getting  the  clew,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  let¬ 
ter  to  you,  I  took  a  seat  in  the  mail,  which  I  was  told 
would  pass  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village  whither 
I  was  bound.  M^ould  to  God  I  had  set  out  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  that  so  I  might  have  prevented  a  horrid  thing ! 
The  coach  was  stopped  for  me  at  a  little  bridge,  that  I 
might  get  out ;  the  village,  about  a  mile  olF,  was  point¬ 
ed  out  to  me  ;  and  I  was  advised  to  follow  a  small  foot¬ 
path,  which  led  along  by  a  rivulet,  as  being  the  nearest 
way  to  the  place  in  question.  Twilight,  was  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  deepen  among  the  elms  that  skirted  the  path 
into  which  I  had  struck  ;  and  in  this  softest  hour  of  na¬ 
ture,  1  had  no  other  thought  than  that  I  was  drawing 
near  a  home  of  peace.  I  know  not  wliether  the  glen 
which  I  was  traversing  could  have  roused  such  inde¬ 
scribable  emotions  within  me,  had  I  not  guessed  that 
scenes  were  before  me  which  my  childhood  must  have 
often  seen  ;  but  every  successive  revelation  of  the  pass 
up  which  I  was  going, — pool  after  pool  ringed  by  night 
insects,  and  shot  athwart  on  the  surface  by  those  unac¬ 
countable  diverging  lines,  so  fine,  so  rapid,  which  may 
be  the  sport  too  of  invisible  insects,— stream  after  stream, 
with  its  enamelled  manes  of  cool  green  velvet,  which 
anon  twined  themselves  out  of  sight  beneath  the  rooted 
brakes, — one  shy  green  nook  in  the  bank  after  another, 
overwaved  by  the  long  pensile  boughs  of  trees,  and 
fringed  with  many  a  fairy  mass  of  blent  wild  flowers  ; 
— all  these  made  me  start,  as  at  the  melancholy  recur¬ 
rence  of  long-forgotten  dreams  :  And  when  the  blue 
heron  rose  from  the  stream  where  he  had  been  wading, 

I  and  with  slow  flagging  wing  crossed  and  re-crossed  the 
I  water,  and  then  went  up  the  darkened  valley  to  seek  his 
lone  haunt  by  the  mountain  spring,  I  was  sure  I  had 
seen  the  very  same  scene,  and  the  very  same  bird,  some 
time  in  my  life  before.  J\Iy  dear  Stanley,  you  cannot 
guess  why  I  dwell  so  long  on  these  circumstances  !  For 
it  enters  my  very  heart  with  anguish,  to  tell  the  moral 
contrast  to  my  hopes,  and  to  these  peaceful  accompani¬ 
ments  of  outward  nature.  It  must  be  told.  Listen 
to  what  follows. 

1  had  not  walked  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up 
the  valley,  when  I  heard  feeble  cries  for  assistance,  as 
of  some  one  in  the  last  extremity,  drowning  in  the 
stream.  I  made  what  haste  1  could,  and,  on  getting 
round  a  sloping  headland  of  the  bank,  which  shot  for¬ 
ward  to  the  edge  of  the  rounding  water,  I  found  myself 
close  upon  a  company  of  fellows,  habited  like  Christmas 
mummers,  apparently  amusing  themselves  with  the 
struggles  of  a  person  in  the  water,  who,  ever  as  he  se¬ 
cured  a  footing,  and  got  his  head  above,  was  again  push¬ 
ed  down  by  his  cruel  assailants.  I  was  upon  them  ere 
they  were  aware,  and  reached  one  fellow,  who  seemed 
particularly  active,  an  excellent  thwack  with  my  ratan, 
from  which,  however,  recovering,  he  took  to  his  heels, 
followed  by  his  associates.  My  next  business  was  to 
relieve  the  object  of  their  cruelty  :  but  this  was  no  easy 
task  ;  for,  being  probably  by  this  time  quite  exhausted, 
he  had  yielded  to  the  current ;  and,  ere  I  could  reach 
him,  was  rolled  down  into  a  large  black  pool.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  sinking  for  ever,  when  I  caught  hold  of  him 
— good  God  !  an  old  man  ! — by  his  grey  hair,  and 
hauled  him  out  upon  the  bank,  where  be  Jay  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  quite  dead.  Using  such  means  as  were  in  my 
power  to  assist  in  restoring  suspended  animation,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  that  ere  long  the  poor  old  man  showed 
symptoms  of  returning  life.  I  looked  round  me  in  this 
emergency,  but  there  was  neither  house  nor  living  per¬ 


son  to  be  seen  ;  so  what  could  I  do,  but  take  the  old 
bare-headed  man  on  my  back,  and  carry  him  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  which  I  knew  was  not  far  off.  And  there,  God 
in  heaven  !  who  should  I  find  him  to  be,  but  my  own 
father ! 

To  you,  Stanley,  I  can  say  every  thing  which  I 
dare  whisper  to  my  own  heart ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  even  my  own  private  bosom  tries  to  eschevr.  It 
seems — it  seems,  that  the  unhappy  old  man  is  narrow, 
hearted — a  miser,  as  they  term  it  here ;  and  that  for 
some  low  petty  thefts  he  was  subjected  by  some  fellows 
of  the  village  to  the  above  ducking.  I  know  well, 
Stanley,  you  will  not  despise  me  for  all  this,  nor  be¬ 
cause  I  must  now  wear  my  own  name  of  Crabbe,  which 
I  am  determined,  in  justice  to  that  unhappy  old  father, 
henceforth  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  only  ad¬ 
vise  me  well  how  to  win  upon  his  harder  nature,  and 
bring  him  round  to  more  liberal  habits.  Listen  to  the 
following  scheme  of  my  own  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
struck  me  one  evening  as  I  sat  ‘  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet 
and  bitter  fancy,’  beside  the  pool  whence  I  rescued  the 
poor  old  man.  For  indeed — indeed,  I  must  grapple 
with  the  realities  of  the  moral  evil,  however  painful  or 
disgusting.  That  being  is  my  father  ;  and  no  one  can 
tell  how  much  his  nature  may  have  been  warped  and 
kept  perverse,  by  the  loss  of  the  proper  objects  of  na- 
tural  affection  :  Is  it  not  ray  bounden  duty,  then,  to  be 
found  to  him,  and,  by  my  constant  presence,  to  open 
Iiis  heart,  which  has  been  too  much  constringed  by  his 
lonely  situation  ?  I  shall  hedge  him  round,  in  the  first 
place,  from  insults  ;  I  shall  live  with  him,  in  his  own 
house,  all  at  my  expense ;  and  our  household  economy 
shall  be  as  liberal  as  my  finances  will  permit :  I  shall 
give  much  money  in  charity,  and  make  him  the  dis- 
penser  of  it ;  for  our  best  feelings  are  improved  by  out¬ 
ward  practice :  Whenever  I  may  be  honoured  by  an 
invitation  to  a  good  man’s  table,  the  slightest  hint  to 
bring  him  with  me  shall  be  taken  advantage  of ;  and  he 
shall  go,  that  the  civilities  of  honourable  men  may  help 
his  self-respect,  and  thereby  his  virtue.  Now,  may  God 
aid  me  in  this  moral  experiment,  to  try  it  with  discre¬ 
tion,  to  make  the  poor  old  man  doubly  mine  own  !” 

From  this  extract,”  said  the  young  Englishman, 
carefully  folding  up  his  deceased  friend’s  letter,  you 
will  see  something  of  the  exalted  nature  of  poor  Ram¬ 
say — Crabbe,  I  should  say,  according  to  his  own  de¬ 
cided  wish.  I  may  here  mention,  that  the  death  of  the 
old  man,  which  took  place  not  many  weeks  after  the 
above  brutalities  were  inflicted  upon  him,  and  which,  in 
all  likelihood,  was  hastened  by  the  unhappy  infliction, 
never  allowed  his  son  to  put  in  practice  those  noble  in¬ 
stitutes  of  moral  discipline  which  he  had  devised,  tore- 
pair  and  beautify  the  degraded  fountain  of  his  life.  I 
doubt  not  that  this  miserable  end  of  his  old  parent,  and 
the  sense  of  his  own  utter  loneliness,  in  respect  of  kin¬ 
dred,  preyed  upon  the  generous  soldier,  and  helped  to 
bring  on  that  phrenzy  of  fever,  which  so  soon  turned 
his  large — his  noble  heart,  into  dust  and  oblivion. 
Peace  be  with  his  ashes  ;  and  everlasting  honour  wait 
upon  his  name  ! — To-morrow  morning,  sir,”  continued 
the  youth,  I  set  out  again  for  England,  and  I  should 
like  to  bear  your  name  along  with  me,  coupled  with  the 
memory  which  shall  never  leave  me,  of  your  disinterest¬ 
ed  kindness  towards  my  late  friend.  I  talk  little  of 
thanks,  for  I  hold  you  well  repaid,  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  done  the  last  duties  of  humanity  for  a 
brave  and  good  man.” 

According  to  the  Englishman’s  request,  I  gave  him 
my  name,  and  received  his  in  return ;  and,  shaking 
hands  over  the  grave  of  poor  Crabbe,  we  parted. 

Good  God  !”  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  left  the  church¬ 
yard,  it  appears,  then,  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
this  generous  soldier  was  meditating  a  wise  and  moral 
plan  to  win  his  debased  parent  to  honour  and  salvation, 
—at  that  very  moment  I  was  allowing  my  heart  to  en- 
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tertain  a  groundless  feeling  of  dislike  to  him.”  l\Iy 
second  more  pleasing  reflection  was,  that  this  unmanly 
prejudice  had  easily  given  way.  How  could  it  less, 
under  the  awful  presence  of  Death,  who  is  the  great 
apostle  of  human  charity  ?  IMoreover,  from  the  course 
of  incidents  above-mentioned,  I  have  derived  this  im- 
portant'desson  for  myself, — Never  to  allow  a  hasty  opi¬ 
nion,  drawn  from  a  man’s  little  peculiarities  of  manner 
or  appearance,  particularly  from  the  features  of  his  face, 
or  the  shape  of  his  head,  as  explained  by  the  low  quack- 
cries  of  Davater  and  Spurzheiin,  to  decide  unfavourably 
against  a  man,  who,  for  aught  I  truly  know,  may  be 
worthy  ot  unqualified  esteem. 


FINE  ARTS. 


the  EIOITTH  EXIIIHITION  of  MOrETlK  PICTURES 
at  the  royal  ixstitutiox. 

{First  Notice.) 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure  our 
readers,  that  the  collectirn  of  pictures,  opened  this  sea¬ 
son  for  public  inspection  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  exhibited  on  any 
fonner  occasion.  Both  in  portraits  and  in  land¬ 
scapes,  the  collection  is  strong,  and  calculated  to  re¬ 
flect  the  highest  credit  on  the  rapidly  advancing  taste 
and  talent  of  the  artists  of  this  country.  Taking,  as 
we  do,  a  decided  interest  in  the  subject  of  painting,  and 
being  confident  that  it  must  be  felt  to  be  particularly 
worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  moment,  we  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  huddle  ail  our  opinions,  upon  two 
hundred  and  ninety  works  of  art,  into  one  or  two  hasty 
articles,  but  shall  revert  to  this  topic  every  Saturday 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  thus  hope  to  avoid  the  fal¬ 
lacious  notions  which  the  first  ^iew  of  pictures  is  very 
apt  to  give,  by  reserving  sufficient  time  to  mature  our 
own  sentiments,  and  to  collect  those  of  others,  ^^c 
should  wish  it  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  criti¬ 
cism,  we  do  not  mean  fault-findings  which  we  consider 
the  least  important  part  of  a  well-written  article  on  the 
Fine  Arts  for  we  have  always  remarked  the  difterence 
between  a  real  judge  and  a  judge,  to  be,  that 

the  real  judge  points  out  hcauticss — the  would-be  judge 
si'tks  for  faults.  Besides,  there  is,  after  all,  no  criticism 
so  severe  as  silence. 

Before  noticing  any  of  the  pictures  individually,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principal  room  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  from  its  great  size  and  height,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  light  comes  into  it,  is  very 
ill  adapted  for  showing  good  pictures  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  This  is  a  circumstance  calculated  eventually  to 
do  great  iiijury  to  the  national  school,  as  pictures  must 
be  painted  up  to  a  glaring  effect  to  stand  their  ground ; 
and  even  those  artists  who  would  naturally  choose  to 
be  more  simple,  chaste,  and  true  in  their  colouring, 
will  be  compelled  at  last,  in  self-defence,  to  make 
their  style  more  gaudy,  lest  the  whole  colour  should 
be  taken  from  their  pictiues,  by  the  strong  con¬ 
trasts  of  white  and  red  that  surround  them.  Young 
artists  and  unlearned  amateurs  are  too  ai)t  to  mistake 
gaudiness  of  colouring  for  brilliancy  of  effect.  Rem- 
b^ndt  might  read  them  a  lesson  on  this  subject ;  his 
effects  were  magical  for  strength  and  richness,  but  his 
means  were  generally  a  little  dirty  wliite  and  asphal- 
tum.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  the  great  ambition 
among  our  young,  and  some  of  our  old  artists,  is  to  try 
who^can  introduce  most  colours  in  one  canvass.  One 
gentleman  this  year  has  as  much  pure  white  and  red  in  his 
pictures,'  as  would  paint  all  the  railings  in  George’s  street. 


A  picture  of  this  description,  hanging  alongside  of  a 
more  chaste  production,  must  of  course  materially  injure 
it ;  and  the  ignorant  public  are  ready  to  exclaim,  “  How 
the  first  picture  kills  the  latter  !”  No  doubt  it  does  kill 
the  latter;  but  the  murderer  of  a  true  artist  has  no  more 
merit  than  a  washerwoman  would  have  were  she  to  hang 
a  w  bite  petticoat,  with  a  red  night  cap  pinned  on  it,  along¬ 
side  of  a  good  picture,  whereby  the  same  process  of  an¬ 
nihilation  would  be  effected.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
many  a  picture,  which  in  a  private  room  is  replete  with 
simple  beauty  and  truth,  is  completely  lost  in  an  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  vice  versa.  But  to  proceed  to  the  paintings 
themselves. 

The  first  which  demands  our  notice  is  Wilkie’s  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  of  the  JVeddingy^'  (we  see  no  good  reason 
for  vulgarising  it  into  the  “  Penny  Wedding.”)  Here 
Wilkie  stands  pre-eminent  in  simple  natural  beauty,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  central  station,  independent  of  all  around 
him  ;  injuring  none,  by  contrast,  but  gaining  all  by  com¬ 
parison.  In  gazing  on  it  there  is  such  a  universal 
truth,  that  the  mind  becomes  lost  in  a  participation  of 
the  very  feelings  of  the  beings  represented.  Not  only  is 
every  figure,  and  every  action,  and  every  detailed  part, 
given  with  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  over  the  whole  scene  there  is  a  tone  of 
reality  which  pervades  the  very  atmosphere.  The 
principal  figures  which  attract  the  attention  are  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  The  latter  is  an  honest,  healthy, 
unassuming  young  fellow,  and  he  leads  forth  his  bride, 
who  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  what  a  Scotch  country  girl 
should  be,  with  all  the  rustic  happiness  which  his  situa¬ 
tion  inspires.  The  figure  of  a  young  female,  attached 
to  this  group,  who  is  probably  bride’s-maid,  is  eminently 
beautiful.  She  is  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  draw  up 
the  heel  of  her  shoe, — thus  forming  the  base  of  the 
group — and  throwing  herself  into  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  graceful  attitudes  that  can  be  conceived.  How 
well  and  faithfully  her  beautiful  arm  is  painted,  possess¬ 
ing  the  strength  which  wc  would  expect  to  find  in  one 
accustomed  to  labour,  but  retaining  the  grace  and  form 
of  perfect  symmetry  !  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  a 
group  of  dancers,  beautifully  drawn  and  delicately  co¬ 
loured.  Eyeing  them  with  great  complacency  and  self- 
satisfaction,  is  a  most  respectable-looking  dame — pro¬ 
bably  the  mother  of  one  of  the  group ;  her  countenance 
is  quite  delightful. .  A  little  girl  on  the  left,  in  arichly- 
colourcd  dress,  is  full  of  life  and  nature.  Nor  must  wc 
forget  the  exquisite  country  bumpkin,  who  is  pulling 
on  a  glove  over  one  of  his  paws  as  he  prepares  to  dance, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  gazing,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  no  one  ever  painted  but  Wilkie — so  rich, 
sly,  and  peculiar — on  the  maiden  destined  to  be  his  part¬ 
ner.  In  the  distance,  are  a  great  variety  of  figures  dif¬ 
ferently  occupied — all  finely  drawn  and  coloured.  The 
countenances  are  almost  all  remarkable  for  expres¬ 
sion  ;  but  among  them  will  be  found  the  head  of  an  old 
piper,  which  is  very  striking.  To  attempt  to  point  out 
all  the  beauties  of  this  picture  w’ould  far  exceed  our  li¬ 
mits  ;  hut,  before  leaving  it,  we  would  wish  to  attract 
attention  to  the  simple  tone  of  nature  which  pervades  it, 
hoping  that  some  of  the  young  artists  will  learn  from  it, 
that  strength  of  eifcct  docs  not  require  gaudinCss  of  co¬ 
louring. 

The  next  artist,  to  whom  we  turn  with  great  pleasure, 
is  William  Allan,  R.A.,  the  early  companion  and  fellow- 
student  of  AFilkie.  The  exquisitely  beautiful  little  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  death  of  the  Regent  3Iurray,  which  he  has 
exhibited,  is  the  original  sketch,  finished  up,  of  the 
large  picture  of  the  same  subject  purchased  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  The  subject  chosen  by  the  artist  is  the 
I  moment  when  the  Regent  is  shot  from  a  window  by 
I  Hamilton  of  Boswclhaugb.  The  splendid  cavalcade  that 
'  surrounded  the  Regent  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  terrific 
death  of  their  chief,  as  he  rede  before  them  in  almost 
royal  splendour.  The  noblemen  ncaicst  him  seem  pe- 
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trifled  with  astonishment ;  and  among  them  stands,  with 
uplifted  hands,  a  striking  figure  of  the  celebrated  John 
Knox.  A  Highland  attendant  supports  the  dying  Re¬ 
gent,  whilst  two  more  are  in  the  act  of  approaching  to 
his  assistance.  On  the  right,  a  group  of  terrified  fe¬ 
males  are  rushing  up  a  stair ;  whilst  on  the  left,  in 
shadow,  a  group  of  soldiers  are  employed  in  breaking 
open  a  door  with  their  halberts,  and  other  weapons ; 
above,  is  a  window  hung  with  a  black  curtain,  which 
indicates  the  spot  from  whence  the  deed  was  committed. 
The  story  is  admirably  told ;  every  figure  and  every 
countenance  strongly  indicates  its  feelings,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  full  of  life  and  animation.  Whether  we 
consider  the  beauty  of  this  picture  as  a  piece  of  colour¬ 
ing,  or  the  truth  and  grace  of  its  drawing  and  composi¬ 
tion,  or  the  admirable  representation  of  a  scene  so 
fraught  with  deep  interest, — we  may  safely  pronounce 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  enviable  and  beautiful  works 
that  ever  came  from  the  artist’s  gifted  pencil,  and  one 
which  is  an  honour  to  our  national  school.— Mr  Allan 
has  another  very  sweetly-painted  picture,  taken  from 
the  Gentle  Shepherd.  The  female  is  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful  in  drawing  and  colouring  ;  but  she  is  too  delicate,  too 
lady-like,  and  too  lovely  for  a  Scotch  milk-maid.  We 
can  easily  forgive  the  artist,  however,  for  this  error,  al¬ 
though  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charms  of  pastoral  painting,  like  pastoral  poetry, 
is  simple  truth  to  nature  in  its  most  agreeable  form  ; — 
and  we  are  disposed  to  consider  JVIr  Allan’s  conceptions 
of  female  loveliness,  which  are  formed  on  the  beau  ideal 
of  Circassian  beauty,  too  vivid  and  too  exquisite  for 
the  representation  of  the  more  marketable  materiel  of  a 
Lowland  lass. 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  very  striking  improvement  in 
the  portraits  of  Mr  Watson  Gordon,  an  artist  whose 
talents  we  have  always  admired,  and  whom  we  shall 
notice  more  particularly  in  our  next.  We  shall  speak 
also  very  soon  of  some  fine  pictures  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Thompson,  J.  F.  Williams,  G.  Simson,  and  many 
others. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


SONG, 

Written  for  Burns's  Anniversary^  1829. 

There’s  nae  bard  to  charm  us  now, 
Nae  bard  ava, 

Can  sing  a  sang  to  nature  time, 

Since  Coila’s  bard’s  awa. 


The  simple  harp  o’  earlier  days 
Ill  silence  slumbers  now, 

And  modern  art,  wi*  tuneless  lays, 

Presumes  the  Nine  to  woo. 

But  nae  bard  in  a’  our  isle, 

Nae  bard  ava, 

Frae  pauky  Coila  wins  a  smile. 

Since  Robin  gaed  awa. 

His  hamely  style  let  Fashion  spurn— 

She  wants  baith  taste  and  skill ; 

And  wiser  shou’d  she  ever  tui*n, 

She’ll  sing  his  sangs  hersell ; 

For  nae  sang  sic  pathos  speaks, 

Nae  sang  ava, 

And  Fashion’s  foreign  rants  and  squeaks 
Shou’d  a*  be  drumm’d  awa. 


Her  far-fetch’d  figures  aye  maun  fail, 

To  touch  the  feeling  heart ; 

Simplicity’s  direct  appeal 
Excels  sic  learned  art. 

And  nae  modern  minstrel’s  lay, 

Nae  lay  ava, 

Sae  powerfully  the  heart  can  sway 
As  Robin’s  that’s  awa. 

For  o’er  his  numbers  Coila’s  Muse 
A  magic  influence  breathed. 

And  roun’  her  darling  poet’s  brows, 

A  peerless  crown  had  wreathed. 

And  nae  wTeath  that  e’er  was  seen, 

Nae  wreath  ava. 

Will  bloom  sae  lang’s  the  holly  green 
O’  Robin  that’s  awa. 

Let  Erin’s  minstrel,  Tammy  Moore, 

His  solos  slyly  sing, 

*Twad  lend  his  harp  a  higher  powder, 

Wou’d  Coila  add  a  string  ; 

For  nae  haiqi  has  yet  been  kent, 

Nae  harp  ava. 

To  match  the  harp  by  Coila  lent 
To  Robin  that’s  awa. 

And  though  our  Shepherd,  Jamie  Hogg, 

His  pipe  fu’  sweetly  plays. 

It  ne’er  will  chaim  auld  Scotland’s  lug 
Like  ploughman  Robin’s  lays ; 

For  nae  pipe  will  Jamie  tune, 

Nae  pipe  ava. 

Like  that  wdiich  breathed  by  Bonnie  Doon,” 
Ere  Robin  gaed  awa. 

Even  Scotland’s  pride,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Who  boldly  strikes  the  IjTe, 

Maun  yield  to  Robin’s  sweet  love-note. 

His  native  wit  and  fire ; 

For  nae  bard  hath  ever  sung, 

Nae  bard  ava. 

In  hamely  or  in  foreign  tongue. 

Like  Robin  that’s  awa. 

Frae  feeling  heart,  Tom  Campbell’s  lays 
In  classic  beauty  flow  ; 

But  Robin’s  artless  sang  displays 
The  soul’s  impassion’d  glow. 

For  nae  bard  by  classic  lore, 

Nae  bard  ava. 

Has  thrill’d  the  bosom’s  inmost  core, 

Like  Robin  that’s  awa. 

A  powerfu’  harp  did  Byron  sweep. 

But  not  wi’  happy  glee. 

And  though  his  tones  were  strong  and  deep, 

He  ne’er  could  change  the  key. 

For  nae  bard  beneath  the  lift, 

Nae  bard  ava, 

Wi*  master-skill  the  keys  cou’d  shift, 

Like  Robin  that’s  awa. 

He  needs  nae  monumental  stanes. 

To  keep  alive  his  fame  ; 

Auld  Granny  Scotland  and  her  weans 
Will  ever  sing  his  name. 

For  nae  name  does  fame  record, 

Nae  name  ava, 

By  Caledonia  mair  adored. 

Than  Robin’s  that’s  awa.  i 

Dairy,  J.  S.  , 
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